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POETRY. 

BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 

Mid the losses and the gains; 

Mid the pleasures and the pains, 

And the hopings and the fears, 

And the restlessness of years, 

We repeat this promise o'er— 

We believe it more and more— 


Bread upon the waters cast 
Shall be gathered at the last. 


Gold and silver, like the sande, 

Will keep slipping through our hands; 

Jewels, gleaming like a spark, 

Will be hidden in the dark; 

Sun and moon and stars will pale, 

But these words will never fail: 
Bread upon the waters cast 
Shall be gathered at the last. 


Soon, like dust, to you and me, 

Will our earthly treasures be: 

But the loving word and deed 

To another in his need, 

They will unforgotten be! 

They will live eternally— 
Brad upon the waters cast 
Shall be gathered at the last. 


Fast the moments slip away, 
Soon our mortal powers decay, 
Low and lower sinks the sun, 
What we do must soon be done; 
Then what rapture, if we hear 
Thousand voices ringing clear— 
Bread upon the waters cast. 
Shall be gathered at the last. 
—Exchange. 





oe 
MR, TENNYSON’S NEW POEM—DE PRO- 
FUNDIS. 


[From the Nineteenth Century for May.] 
Out of the Deep, my child, out of the Deep! 
Where all that was to be in all that was 
Whirled for a million sons thro’ the vast, 
Waste dawn of muititudinous eddying light — 
Out of the Deep, my child, out of the Deep! 
Thro’ all this changing world of changeless law, 
And every phase of ever heightening life, 
And nine long months of ante-natal gloom, 
With this last moon, this crescent—her dark orb 
Touch’d with earth's light—thou comest, Darling 

Boy; 
Our own; a babe in lincament and limb 
Perfect, and prophet of the perfect man; 
Whose face and form are hers and mine in one, 
Indissolubly married, like our love; 
Live and be happy in thyself, and serve 
This mortal race, thy kin, so well that men 
May bless thee, as we bless thee, O young life, 
Breaking with laughter from the dark; and may 
The fated channel where thy motion lives 
Be prosperously shaped and sway thy course 
Along the years of haste and random youth 
Unshattered—then full current thro’ full man; 
And last, in kindly curves, with gentliest fall. 
By quiet fields, a slowly dying power, 
To that last Deep where we and thon are still. 

















WOMAN UNDER DESPOTISM. 


We often see it assumed that the princi- 
ples of free government do not extend to 
women; that if they were once allowed to 
have a share in political power the result 
would be disastrous; that their impulsive- 
ness, their want of logic, or whatever the 
faculty is that is asserted to be womanly, 
would be a source of danger alone. The 
inference is that the peculiarly feminine 
qualities are only safe and harmless under a 
despotism, where women may be as beauti- 
ful, as impulsive and as beguiling as they 
please, and no harm done. Let us consider, 
then, what despotism does with women. 

I gaye, not long since, in these columns, 
the story of a Russian wife, punished by 
her husband for disobedience—that is, 
stripped to the waist, tied to a post, ‘and 
struck, at his request, by each passer-by. 
According to this narrative, taken from 
some European newspaper, she freed her- 
Self at last, appealed to the court against 





him, failed in her attempt: after which 
he in turn prosecuted her, and got her 
sentenced to another whipping. This is 
one aspect of the condition of women un- 
der a despotism; but this is only a small 
part. 

Every despotism is as justly responsible 
for the reaction it causes, as for its direct 
results. This reaction isin Russia called 
“Nihilism”; the terrible shadow which des- 
potism creates, and in whose darkness all 
evils flourish. Its power over men is well- 
known; of the part played in it by women 
we know only from a few glimpses in 
Tourganeff’s novels, and from the occasion- 
al reports of criminal trials. It appears 
from these reports that those who enter the 
secret associations of Nihilism becoine as 
absolute slaves as Eugéne Sue ever-charged 
the Jesuits with being; they place them- 
selves like lifeless bodies, perinde ac cadaver, 
in the hands of their chiefs. Educated 
young girls of noble families, imbibing a 
passion for political freedom, join the 
ranks of the Nihilists; they then marry or 
refrain from marriage at the order of the 
society; if married, they leave their hus- 
bands at command, and bring all their pow- 
ers of fascination to bear upon men whom 
the society seeks to gain to itself. They 
lay aside conscience, love, modesty, at the 
command of the order; they go everywhere, 
enter into service as cooks and seamstresses, 
in order to effect the objects required. A 
terrible tale was brought to light in the late 
prosecutions at Kiew, of a high-born mai- 
den of great beauty, who became a formida- 
ble agent of the society, was sent from 
place to place atits orders, exerting her 
baleful charms; and was finally required to 
sacrifice herself toa band of half-drunken 
soldiers, into whose guard-room she made 
her way, in oider that the conspirators 
whom they had arrested, might escape 
amid the turmoil. This is, in a case so ex- 
treme as to be scarcely credible, the use 
made of women under a despotism. Should 
not arepublic, which represents the oppo- 
site principle, place them consistently in the 
opposite position, and find some way for 
them to serve freedom, when establish- 
ed, as in Russia they are distorted into con- 
spirators? 

Women are a fact in the universe, their 
power cannot be suppressed. If it is not 
used for good, it will be used for evil. All 
the courage, the self-devotion, the capacity 
of sacrifice, the power of influence, which 
are shown by them in all revolutions, and 
culminate in Russian Nihilism, are qualities 
good in themselves, were given for wise 
uses, and need to be nobly employed. Open 
responsibility is a shield, and a safeguard, 
not a source of new evil. We boast that in 
America conspirators are disarmed, and be- 
come peaceful statesmen and politicians. 
But we apply this to men only, and exnect 
educated and energetic women, full of 
public spirit and patriotism, to take less 
interest in the affairs of the nation than if 
they lived in Russia. There they can at 
least die for their country; here they are 
considered unwomanly if they even wish to 
live for it. It seems to me that this condi- 
tion of things might be improved upon, 

T. W. 8. 
——-_ + oe ___——_—_ 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THY WOMEN’S 

EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION. 


The third annual meeting of this society 
was held at Wesleyan Hall, Bromfield street, 
Tuesday afternoon, May 6, 1880. The 
hull was filled to its utmost capacity by the 
members and friends of the Union. The 
exercises were opened by prayer by Rev. 
Ada C. Bowles. The address by Dr. Harriet 
Clisby, the President, followed, of which 
we can only give some leading thoughts. 

The governing idea of this association is 
helpfulness to women. There are great 
purposes to accomplish. Whichever way 
we turn our work increases. The great 
impediment to complete success in wom- 
en’s work is lack of confidence in each 
other. Social gaps must be bridged, and 
sympathy do away with all class feeling. 
Differences must be recognized, but they 
should tend to unite rather than divide, 
That which has been done has created that 
which still remains to be done, one neces- 
sity growing out of another. 

The report of the Secretary, Miss M. 
Chamberlin, was opened by a resumé of 
the records of the last annual meeting, and 
the standing of the society at that time. 
At no stage have there been so many efficient 
workers as now. Most departments have 
but few expenses in themselves, and many 
contribute to the general fund. The Indus- 
trial department, which was thought a 
venture at first, has proved a gratifying suc- 
cess. In February a lecture bureau was 
formed, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe accepting 
the chair. 





An important step was the incorporation 
of the Union. Special meetings were held 
for this purpose, and the necessary docu- 
ments presented by Hon. 8. E. Sewall to 
the Secretary of State April 23, 1880, secur- 
ing legal organization as a society. The 
great need now is more room. A work 
done entirely by volunteer service has many 
drawbacks which paid labor has not, but it 
would be difficult to find more earnest 
hearts or willing hands, It has rarely been 
that any man secures wealth until he has 
gained it by the might of his genius, 
strength and untiring effort. Is it not so 
with institutions? Does not the struggle 
bring the patience, perseverance, enthusi- 
asm and courage necessary for success? 
Let us be patient to wait; haste means 
weakness. 

The report of the Treasurer, Mrs. 8. E. 
Eaton, shows a balance’on hand of $873.24, 
against $302.39 last year. 

In the report of the Committee on Moral 
and Spiritual Development by Dr. A. B. 
Haynes, Chairman, something of the histo- 
ry of the Sunday Meetings was given. The 
series just closed began Nov. 23d, and 
continued twenty-four consecutive Sab- 
baths, with a variety of subjects which 
would compare favorably with those of 
any society. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke on the sub- 
ject of the Sunday Meetings, as glad to bear 
testimony to their value, and speaking of 
the discussions as very earnest and thought- 
ful, often suggestive, but without friction. 
She expressed a belief in the fitness of 
women for the ministry as well as for phy- 
sicians, having observed that by their vivac- 
ity they are often able to impart an interest 
to subjects which when treated only by 
men are apt to become stereotyped. We 
should look back to the women saints of the 
Middle Ages. In every year, there should 
be compiled a history of what Woman has 
done for the cause of truth and progress. 
Woman-hood should be regarded as a power, 
not a weakness, as something given, not de- 
nied. 

The reading of reports was resumed by 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Chairman of the 
Protective Committee. This branch has 
been working less than a year and a half, 
bnt has already accomplished much. Num- 
ber of complaints regeived this year 140; 
amount recovered $724.42. 

The Employment Committee, Mrs. 8. E. 
Cotting, Chairman, report a large increase 
in the number of situations filled, over 
those of preceding years, but the applica- 
tions for employment are still largely in 
excess of their ability to supply them. 
They find their efforts appreciated, and al- 
though the work is one of. peculiar difficul- 
ties, yet trust that it is in the right direction 
since the truest and most honorable life for 
woman, as well as man, is one of useful 
and efficient activity. 

Committee on Hygiene and Physical 
Culture, Dr. J. K. Culver, Chairman, report 
a course of ten fine lectures and increasing 
interest. They will soon establish a ‘“‘Hy- 
giene Room,” open every day from 12 M. to 
1p.Mm., for consultation and treatment for 
those who cannot afford to pay regular 
fees. ’ 

Industrial Department, Mrs. Macy, Chair- 
man. This department is based on the 
plan of the New York Woman’s Ex- 
change. It has a committee of twelve la- 
dies and also an efficient superintendent. 
Sales have been very good and orders are 
constantly increasing as it becomes known. 

Committee on Social Affairs, Miss M. 
Chamberlin, Chairman. This embraces 
several sub-committees, viz.: Agency of 
Direction, Committee for Visiting the Sick, 
and those on Entertainments, Lectures and 
Classes, Library and Reception. These 
have all done good work, and details would 
be of interest if space permitted. There 
have been nineteen free lectures and enter- 
tainments and classes of unusual value and 
success. f 

The reports of the year being concluded 
a committee was appointed to nominate 
officers for the ensuimg year, and during 
their absence, the audience was addressed 
by Dr. Withrow and Rev. E. E. Hale. 

Dr. Withrow said he came to the meeting 
prejudiced in favor of the Union, and 
should go away with faith confirmed in it 
and filled with aspiration and hope for the 
future. He could not tell which depart- 
ment he liked best; all are of real, vital 
helpfulness, and he believes that it will be 
some patient, ploddigg woman, who works 
for nothing and ke@ps herself, that will 
eventually solve some of the most difficult 
problems of the age. — 

Rev. E. E. Hale counseled not to be con- 
tent with small results, but if one experi- 
ment should fail to have the wit and wisdom 
to take up a new enterprise. Referred to 





the Young Men’s Union, its early failures, 
and final success. Did not consider it de- 
sirable'to make the cities more attractive 
than the large towns, but thought the latter 
more favorable to the best development. 
Suggested that women who are able go to 
other places to work for the common good. 
Did not think it is now true that there are 
more women than men in Boston, or in the 
State. The same board of officers were 
nominated for retlection, and batlots dis- 
tributed. 

Mr. Baldwin, President of the Young 
Men’s Union, added encouraging words, 
advising every possible enlargement, and 
the doing of practical work which shall tell 
from week to week, month to month, and 
year to year. 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz then spoke of a few 
points in her usual happy way, touching 
upon class distinctions, correct ideas of the 
valuc of the work and the women that need 
its benefits, claiming for all the most liberal 
advantages and the most liberal charity. 
She spoke earnestly of the need of women 
officers in the Police Stations, and the ef- 
fort the Protective Department is making 
to secure them. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles alsospoke on the need 
of such work as the Protective Department 
embraces; of the police regulations of Prov- 
idence, R. I., where women prisoners are 
put in separate stations, and giving statis- 
tics in regard to the Protective Association 
of Women in New York, which has existed 
fourteen years, with its sixteen offices filled 
by men, 

The result of the election was now de- 
clared. Whole number of votes cast 146, 
the candidates for each office receiving the 
whole number with but a single exception. 

Selma Borg gave enthusiastic testimony 
of her appreciation of the purposes of the 
Union, and expressed the belief that not 
even its founder realized its possibilities 
for good, 

The meeting was then closed. Supper 
was served at the Union Rooms, 4 Park 
street, with the following programme of 
entertainment: Piano solos by Miss Mau- 
cher; songs by Miss Whittemore, Miss 
Lilian Roberts and Selma Borg; poems by 
Mrs. Anagnos and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
and a humorous reading by Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz. 


~~ 
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MISS DICKINSON’S AURELIAN. 





The Springfield Republican says: ‘‘Anna 
Dickinson’s play of ‘Aurelian,’ which she 
is now reading throughout what used to be 
called the West, is more than warmly, it is 
extravagantly praised by its hearers, one ed- 
itor declaring it as a reading play ‘‘quite 
equal to any in the language excepting the 
best of Shakespeare’s, and, having heard it 
from beginning to end, we dare affirm, rank 
heresy though it may seem, that it is abreast 
with these.” This extraordinary estimate 
certainly testifies that the play has dramatic 
power and character, which no one would 
doubt who witnessed the performance of 
Miss Dickinson’s previous drama, ‘‘A Crown 
of Thorns,” The plot of, ‘‘Aurelian” is 
partly historical, but chiefly imaginative, 
and strong throughout, with highly effective 
situations, and the best opportunities for 
lofty portrayal of character; its scene and 
time being of the most imposing pictur- 
esqueness, and its personages as imperial as 
history presents. The subject is the con- 
quest of Palmyra by Aurelian, emperor of 
Rome, in the third century, and the carry- 
ing captive of Queen Zenobia; the jealous 
hatred of the plebeian Aurelian by the Ro- 
man patricians, and a mutual love betweea 
Zenobia and her conqueror, are the great 
motives of the drama. It is in four acts, 
and Miss Dickinson’s bold essay in reading 
so long a play could only sueceed by virtue 
of rare literary quality in the work, com- 
bined with equally rare elocutfonary pow- 
ers and dramatic conception. She ought to 
act in the play, for we believe her possessed 
of real histrionic ability, and that her per- 
sonation of Mary, Queen of Scots sufficient- 
ly proved it; what she can do as a reader of 
it is shown in her unqualified success in the 
western cities this spring. The description 
of her reading given by the Detroit Free 
Press indicates that success in the following 
sentences :-— 

During the trying two hours in which she 
was before her audience last week there 
was at no time apparent that hardness and 
coldness of which some of her New York 
critics complain. On the contrary she was 
all fire and passion, and quivering’y alive to 
every emotional requirement of tragedy. 
She read sitting, but she made her points 
with tremendous effect, and called forth 
many demonstrations of sympathy and ap- 
probation. In short, the reading was an 
unqualified success—a noble piece of elocu- 
tion, and an intel!ectual banquet of uncom- 
mon excellence and variety. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Ann 8, SrepHens, the well-known 
American novelist, has just celebrated her 
seventieth birthday. 


Mrs. Draz has recently been giving her 
“Household Talks” in Portland, before de- 
lighted audiences, 


Mrs. Mary Hartwet. CaTrHerwoop 
has been invited to contribute to Lippincott’s 
Magazine, 

MapaME Turers has sent to Vice-Presi- 
dent Wheeler a handsomely bound edition 
of her husband’s works, which is to be 
placed in the library of the Senate. , 


Miss Kate Frevp’s *‘Monologue,” says 
Perley in his Washington despatch to the 
Boston Journal was a success here, and she 
repeated it as a matinée the day before at 
Baltimore. 


MLLE. BARTEL, says a Paris despatch, 
had a great success in Sarah Bernhardt’s 
part in ‘‘Ruy Blas.’ Victor Hugo, the au- 
thor of the play, who was behind the scenes, 
fervently congratulated her.” 


Mrs. Anna LEA Merrit, of Philadel- 
phia, is described in the April number of 
the Art Review as the first of the American 
women notable as an etcher. The Review 
also gives an admirable specimen of her 
work in a portrait of Sir Gilbert Scott. 


Mrs. Absa Gootp Woorson, says the 
New York 7'ribune, has been lecturing upon 
English literature to large and cultivated 
audiences in Washington, many Senators 
and Representatives presenting themselves 
with their wives to be instructed by the 
clever New England lady. 


Mrs. Poese Jenks has recently com- 
pleted a portrait representing a lovely child ‘ 
of three or four summers, who stands near 
a chair on which rests a gypsy hat, into 
which a cluster of roses has been carelessly 
thrown, and one of which the child is pull- 
ing to pieces, 


Mrs. Carsertxe Rozerts, of North 
Alfred, Maine, celebrated her one-hundredth 
birthday on the 9th of April. She is in 
good health, and in enjoyment of all her 
faculties, except that her hearing is some- 
what impaired. She is bright and cheerful, 
likes company, and converses intelligently. 


Miss ALice BLarne, the eldest daughter 
of. the Senator, is described by the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Albany Jour- 
nal as not pretty, but tall in figure, and hav- 
ing a face intense and fascinating. It isa 
colorless face, along oval in shape, with 
magnificent black hair and eyes, and glow- 
ing scarlet lips. 


Mrs. E. ALIne Oscoop, during a recent 
engagement in London, sang in Brahm’s 
requiem, with Jenny Lind in the choir. 
After the performance, the famous canta- 
trice went to the American artist and com- 
plimented her very highly, saying, ‘‘Your 
voice stirred my soul; there is no other 
voice like yours to-day for sympathy.” 


Miss E. J. GARDNER, a young American 
at Paris, is ranked among the foremost 
women artists of the present year by the 
London News, She has two pictures at the 
salon, one entitled ‘‘The Puritan Maiden,”’ 
from ‘“‘Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” and the other ‘The Water’s 
Edge,” presenting two young girls in an- 
tique tunics in the open air beside a brook. 


Miss GENEViEvVE Warp in “Forget Me 
Not,” at the Princeof Wales’s Theatre, has 
electrified the people of that .metropolis, 
from the Prince and Princess of Wales 
down to the commonest of commoners. 
The Prince has evinced the highest interest 
in the personations of Miss Ward. The 
play will be produced in this city early in 
the coming autumn, and will have the ad- 
vantage of Miss Kate Pattison’s acting as 
Alice Verney, which is pronounced to be a 
most artistic performance. Before Miss 
Ward leaves London she will appear in a 
French play, being as familiar with that 
language as she is with her native tongue. 


Mrs. FREAKE, one of the leaders of Lon- 
don fashion, is busy with the production of 
a series of tableaux from the ‘‘Waverly 
Novels,” intending to devote the proceeds 
of her entertainments to the relief of Irish 
distress. The groups from each novel are 
placed under the direction of one eminent 
painter who is to design the dresses, ar- 
range the composition and inspire’the char- 
acters. Mr. Millais, Mrs. Butler, Mr. Les- 
lie and Mr. Hudson are a few of the artists 
who are to have the luxury of producing 
designs in flesh and blood instead of pig- 
ments, and they will enjoy the additional 
pleasure of choosing their materials from 
the best beauty of London society. 
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ALICE GREY COWAN. 
The valley #lopes lie smiling in the sun, — 
Rich with the varied harvest of the year, 
One light cloud floats upon the summer rky, 
Reflected in the fountain falling near. 
The poppies gild the distant mountain tops, 
And rose breath from the garden freights the air, 
Content I swing beneath the laurel shade, 
And wandering breezes lightly lift my hair. 
The lark’s sweet note comes to me from the lane, 
The linnet warbles in the live-oak tree, 
And in the far-off field the reaper’s ecythe 
Lends its soft mormur to the melody, 
And from the fragrant vines the wild bees’ hum, 
A lulling sound to my charmed ear doth come. 
— California, 1879. 
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BY GEO. P. GUERRIER. 


O thon that wear’st the livery of the sky 
(And rightly robed for thy so hopeful song). 
Would that I might thy spring-tide lay prolong; 
Pour forth—as seemest thou—to Him on high 
A breath as sweet! But, ah! too weak am I. 
Plume as I may upon a rarer gift, 
Watching the weird cloud-phantoms chasing drift, 
And on the grass in shadow-waves flow by, 
Or fed with fancies by the rustling firs, 
The varied joy of which the mind partakes, 
And still the greater boon whence faith awakes— 
Yea, though I should attempt my very most, 
*Twould be of song alone but as a ghost, 
Compared with thine which now my breast so stirs. 
—Harper's Magazine for May. 











For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE WIFE’S WAGES. 


BY ARDIE BEE. 


‘‘Well, Nettie, what do you want?” said 
Mr. Jarvis to his wife, who stood looking 
rather anxiously at him after he had paid 
the factory hands their week’s wages. 

“Why Donald,” she said, ‘‘I thought as 
I bad worked for you all the week, 1 would 
come for my wages too! You pay Jane 
two dollars a week, surely I earn that, and 
I would like very much to have it as my 

wo.” 
. “Pshaw, Nettie, how ridiculously you 
talk! You know that all I have belongs to 
you and the children—and don’t I furnish 
the house and everything? What ander the 
sun would you do with money if you had 

“I know, Donald, that you buy the nec- 
essaries for us all, and I am willing that 
you should-do so still, but I should like a 
little money of my very own. We have 
been married fifteen years, and in all that 
time I do not seem to have earned a dollar. 
As far as money is concerned I might as 
well be aslave. I cannot buy a quart of 
berries, nor a book, without asking you for 
the money, and ] should like to be a little 
more independent.” 

Mr. Jarvis, proprietor of Jarvis Mills, 
worth hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
laughed Gerisively. 

‘You're a fine one to talk of independ- 
ence,” he said. ‘‘If you should start out 
to make your own living you’d fetch up in 
the poorhouse soon enough, for what could 
you do to earna living? The girls in the 
factory know how to do their work, and 
they earn their wages. When 1 have paid 
them my duty is done, but I have to board 
and clothe you, and take care of you when 
you are sick. If I had to do that for the 
girls they would have precious little money 
left, I can tell you.” 

“Donald, I gave up a good trade when I 
married you. For five years I had sup- 
ported myself by it, and many a time since 
have I envied myself the purse of those 
days. As for my not earning anything, now 
I leave it to you to say whether it would be 
possible to hire another to take my place; 
and how much do you suppose it would 
cost you todo without me a year? I know 
the girls have but little left after paying 
their expenses, but they enjoy that little so 
much! Allie Wilson supports herself and 
her mother with her wages, and they both 
dress better than Ido. Jennie Hart is help- 
ing her father pay off the mortgage on his 
farm, and she is so happy that she can do 
so, Even Jane, the kitchen girl, has more 
freedom than I, for out of her own money 
she is laying by presents for her relatives, 
and will send them Christmas, as much to 
her own pleasure as theirs. Yesterday an 
Indian woman was at the house with such 
handsome bead work to sell, and, although 
I wanted some money so much, I had not a 
dollar! I felt like crying when Jane 
brought in her week’s wages and bought 
half a dozen articles that I wanted so much. 
You often say that all you have is mine, 
but five dollars would have given me more 
pleasure yesterday than your hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of property did.” 

“No doubt of that, Mrs. Jarvis. You 
have no idea of the value of money, and 
would have enjoyed buying a lot of bead 
trash that wouldn’t be worth a cent to any 
body. Jane needs a guardian if she fools 
away her money likethat. She will be in 
the county house yet if she don’t look out. 
It’s lucky that men do hold the money, for 
there’s not one woman in a hundred who 
knows how to use it!” 

‘For shame, Donald Jarvis! You know 
better! Look at Jerry and Milly Creg, will 
you, and say that he makes the best use of 
his money. She is at home with her pa- 
rents every night, making her wages go as 
far as possible toward making them com- 





fortable, while he is drinking and carous- 
ing im the village, wasting his time and 
money, add making 8 brute of bimself 
besides. And why does Mrs. Sarton come 
to receive her husband's wages herself; 
simply because he cannot get by the saloon 
with money in his pocket, and if she did 
not get the money they would all go hun- 
gry to bed the day after his wages are paid. 
And I believe that every woman who earns 
money here spends it as wisely as the aver- 
age of men, and I have yet to hear of one 
of them being in debt.” 

Mr. Jarvis knew that he could not gain- 
say @ word his wife had said, for they were 
all true. Luckily he thought of Jane. 

‘*Well, how much do you suppose Jane 
will have left when New Year comes? If 
she should get sick how long could she pay 
for care such as you have?” 

“It is ndt likely she will lay up many 
dollars out of a hundred a year; but she is 
laying up something better, I think. Last 
winter she sent her mother a warm shawl 
and a pair of shoes, and to her brother and 
sister money to buy new school books, and 
the warm, loving letters they send her do 
her more good than twice the amount of 
money in the bank would. This year she 
is laying by a number of useful and pretty 
things for them, and if any misfortune 
should happen to Jane they would only be 
too glad to help her.” 

‘‘Well, who do you suppose would help 
you if you needed help?” said Mr. Jarvis, 
for want of a better question. Mrs. Jarvis’ 
eyes sparkled angrily as she answered: 

“Nobody. If you should lose your prop- 
erty to-day I should be a beggar, without 
claim on anyone for help. You have 
always held your purse-strings so tightly 
that it has been hard enough to ask for my 
own necessities, leaving others out altogether. 
Many atime a dollar or two would have 
enabled me to do some poor man or wom- 
an untold good, but although you have 
always said that all your property was 
mine I never could and cannot now com- 
mand a dollar of it.” 

‘‘Lucky you couldn’t, if you wanted to 
spend it on beggars.” 

‘Donald, you know that I would spend 
money as wisely as you do. Who was it 
that, only last week, gave a poor, lame beg- 
gar five dollars to pay his fare to Burton, 
and then saw him throw his crutches aside 
and make for the nearest saloon? Your 
wife could not do worse, if trusted with a 
few dollars. You say that the money is 
all mine, yet you spend it as you please, 
while I cannot spend a dollar without ask- 
ing you for it, and telling what I want it 
for. Any beggar can get it in the same 
way! Christmas you bought presents for 
us and expected us to be very grateful for 
them. A shawl for me of the very color I 
cxnnot wear, a set of furs for Lucy that 
she did not need, a drum for Robin that 
has been a ouisance ever since, and a lot of 
worthless toys that were all broken up ina 
week. There was forty or fifty dollars of 
my money just the same as thrown away, 
yet when I ask you to trust me with two 
dollars a week you cannot imagine what 
use I have for it and fear it will be wasted. 
I am sure I could not spend fifty dollars 
more foolishly if I tried to.” 

‘‘Well,’’ snapped the proprietor, ‘‘I guess 
it is my own money, and I can spend it asI 
please. I guess you'll know it, too, when 
you get another present.” 

“Oh, it is your money then. I under- 
stood you to say it was all mine, and intend- 
ed to protest against your spending it so 
foolishly. If it is your own, of course, 
you have a right to spend it as you please, 
but it seems to me that a woman who left 
parents and brothers and sisters, and all her 
friends, to make a home for you among 
strangers, a woman who has given her 
whole life to you for the past fifteen years, 
might be looked upon with as much favor 
as you give to beggars, who are very likely 
to be imposters. I know that you seldom 
turn them off without help. Perhaps I 
would be more successful if I appealed to 
you as a beggar. I might say, Kind sir, 
please allow to me out of your abundant 
means a small pittance for my comfort. It 
is true I bave enough to eat, and do not 
suffer for clothing, but, although I work 
for my master from morning till night, and, 
if his children happen to be sick, from night 
until morning again, yet he does not pay 
me as much as he does his cook, and I am 
often greatly distressed for want of a trif- 
ling sum which he would not mind giving 
to a perfect stranger! The other day while 
he was from home, I had to go to the next 
station to see a dear friend who was ill, and 
not having a dollar of my own I was ob- 
liged to borrow the money from his cook. 
I was so mortified! And not long since 
the berry-woman came with such nice ber- 
ries to sell, and my little girl, who was not 
well, wanted some very badly, but I had 
not even five cents to pay for a handful for 
her. Yesterday a friend came to ask me to 
assist in a work of charity. It was a worthy 
object and I longed so much to give her a 
little money for so good a purpose, but 
though the wife of a rich man I had no 
money. Of course I might ask my hus. 
band for money, and if I told him all about 
what I wanted with it, and he approved of 
my purpose, and was in a good humor, he 





would give it to me; but, sir, it is terribly 
slavish to have to do so, even if 1 could run 
to him every time I wanted anything. Peo- 
ple say I am a fortunate woman because 
my husband is rich, but I often envy the 
factory girls their ability to earn and spend 
their own money. And sometimes I get 
so wild thinking about my helplessness that 
if it was not for my children I think I 
should..just drop into the river and end it 
all.” 

“Nettie! Nettie Jarvis! What are you 
saying?” cried the startled husband at last, 
for the far away look in her eyes as if she 
did not see him but was looking to some 
higher power to help her, touched his 
pride, if it did not his heart, for he hada 
good deal of pride in a selfish sort of way. 
He was proud to be able to support his fam- 
ily as well as he did. He was proud to 
think he did it all himself. He was proud 
that when the children needed new shoes 
he could tell his wife to take them to Cris- 
pin’s and get what they needed. And he 
was very proud to call and settle the bill. 
He did it with a flourish. He was not one 
of the stingy kind—he liked to spend 
money; and when Nettie, who was once 
the most spirited young lady of his ac- 
quaintance, came meekly to him for a dress 
or cloak, he was sometimes tempted to re- 
fuse the money just to show her how help- 
less she was without him. Yes, he was 
proud of his power over his family, and 
wanted them to feel how much they de- 
pended upon him. He would have felt ag- 
grieved if any one had left his wife a lega- 
cy, thus allowing her to be independent of 
his purse. The idea of her earning money, 
as his other work folks did, never entered 
his mind. He “supported her,” that was 
his idea of their relations! He never had 
happened to think that it was very good of 
her to take his money and spend it for the 
good of himself and his children. He 
never had thought that any other woman 
would have wanted big pay for doing it. 
He had even thought himself very generous 
for allowing her money to get things to 
make the family comfortable. Things be- 
gan to look differently to him just now. 
Could it be that he was not generous, not 
even just to his wife! Had he paid her so 
poorly for her fifteen years of faithful labor 
for him that if she had been obliged to be- 
gin the world for herself that day, it would 
have been as a penniless woman, notwith- 
standing the houses, and lands, and mills, 
that be had so often told her were all hers; 
for he knew, as every one else did, that not 
one dollar of ail he had, would the law al- 
low her to call her own. 

How fast he thought, standing there at 
the office window looking down at the little 
houses where the mill hands lived. Could 
it be possible that his wife envied them 
anything? Could it be that he was not as 
good a man ashe thought? He had felt 
deeply the wrongs of the slaves whose la- 
bors had been appropriated by their mast- 
ers, and when a negro who had worked 
twenty years for his master before the 
emancipation freed him, came to Jarvis 
Mills friendless and penniless, the heart of 
the proprietor swelled with indignation at 
such injustice. He was eloquent on the 
subject at home and abroad, and wondered 
how any one could be so cruel and selfish 
as to commit such an outrage against just- 
ice. He had called him a robber many a 
time, but now Donald Jarvis looked to 
himself very much like that old slave 
holder! Massa Brown had taken the pro- 
ceeds of Cuffee’s labor for his own without 
even a ‘“‘thank you” for it. True, when 
Cuffee must eat he had given him food, 
when he was sick he had given him medi- 
cine, and he had clothed him, too, just as 
he himself thought best. Mr. Jarvis had 
married a loving, conscientious woman, 
and for fifteen years had appropriated her 
labors. Her recompense had been food and 
clothes, such as he thought bes: for her. 
A little better than Cuffee’s perhaps, but 
the similarity of the cases did not please 
him. He had expected his wife to be very 
grateful for what he had done for her, but 
now he wondered that she had not rebelled 
long ago. Had his life been a mistake? 
Had his wife no more money or liberty 
than Cuffee had in bondage? Was Donald 
Jarvis no better than Massa Brown? 

His brain seemed to be in a muddle, and 
he looked so strangely that his wife, anx- 
ious to break the spell, took his arm, say- 
ing, ‘‘Let us go home, dear, tea must be 
waiting for us.” He took his hat in a 
dreamy way and they walked home in si- 
lence. The children ran joyously to meet 
them. The yard was so fresh and green, 
and the flowers so many and bright, that he 
wondered he had never thanked Nettie for 
them all. Hitherto he had looked upon 
them as his, but now he felt that his inter- 
est in them was only a few dollars, that 
would not have amounted to anything 
without his wife’s care. His children were 
tidy anc sweet, and everything around 
and in the house had that cheery look that 
rested him so after the hard, dull day at the 
mil]. They sat again at the table, which 
had been a source of comfort and pleasure 
to himso many years, and he wondered 
how he could have enjoyed it so long with- 
out even thanking the woman who had 
provided it. True she had used his money 





in bringing it all about, but how else could 
his money be of use to him! Who else 
could have turned it into just what he 
needed day after day for years? And he 
began to have an undefined feeling that it 
took more than money to make a home. 
He glanced at his wife’s face as he buttered 
his last slice of bread. 

It was not that of the fair rosy bride 
whom he had brought to the mills years 
before, but at that moment he realized that 
it was far dearer to him, for he knew that 
she had given the bloom and freshness of 
her youth to make his home what it was. 
His daughters had her rose leaf cheeks, his 
sons her youthful vitality, all had her cheer- 
ful, winsome ways, and comforted him now 
as she had in those days when, hardly 
knowing what care meant, she had lived 
for him alone. 

And a new thoughkt cameto him. ‘Who 
was comforting her now when she had so 
much care?” Was that not what he prom- 
ised to do when he brought her from her 
old home? He sighed as he thought how 
far he had drifted from her while holding 
her in bondage equal to Cuffee’s. Nay, he 
felt that her chains were far more binding 
than any which had ever held the negro, 
and that his obligations to her were so much 
the greater. 

Something called the children outdoors 
and Mr. Jarvis took his easy chair. His 
wife came and stood beside him. ‘‘I fear 
you are not well, Donald, or are you dis- 
pleased with me?”’ 

He drew her into his arms and told her 
how her words had showed him what man- 
ner of man he was, and there were words 
spoken that need not be writter, but from 
that day forth a different man was proprie- 
tor of Jarvis mills, and there was a brighter 
light in Mrs. Jarvis’ eyes, for at last she 
had something of her very own, nor has she 
ever regretted that she ‘‘applied for wages ” 

> E 
EMERSON AND BOSTON SOCIETY. 


Mr. F. H. Underwood in his article in 
the May number of the North American 
Review, thus speaks of Emerson and Boston 
society when he was a boy. Emerson was 
a son of a Unitarian clergyman, and might 
almost be considered a Levite in descent; 
since no fewer than seven of his ancestors, 
during the brief history of the colony, had 
been ordained preachers. The old faith 
was now left behind, abandoned by his 
family and friends, as at variance with na- 
ture. The old literature was left behind, 
as thorny and unfruitful. A new school of 
letters was to arise, linked with a new phil- 
osophy and a new conception of piety. 
Whether the new or the old would be the 
better for mankind, it is not necessary to. 
consider. The time for change had come, 
and with it the predestined leader, William 
Ellery Channing. 

When the boy Emerson was receiving the 
rudiments of education, the literary nutri- 
ment of the time was wholly from British 
sources. With half a dozen exceptions, 
most of them unimportant, not a single 
work of value had appeared in the New 
World. We can scarcely point to any lit- 
erature of the last century which would be 
of service to a budding philosopher or poet, 
except as a warning. The Revolutionary 
period was naturally full of stir, and 
brought forth many pamphlets and speeches, 
notably those of Samuel Adams and Thom- 
as Paine; but hardly anything remains that 
the world continues to read. A vital book 
is reprinted; a dead book is delivered over 
to antiquaries to be embalmed. 

Judged by present standards, the Boston 
of 1800 wasa dulland pedantic little town. 
Its society may have been more stimulating 
and more attractive than its literature; but 
such newspapers as the ‘‘Columbian Centi- 
nel” are sufficiently self-accusing. To 
maintain liberty, to split hairs in the discus- 
sion of Christian doctrine, and to find prof- 
itable markets for fish, had engrossed the 
cnergies of the people. Struggles with na- 
ture and with savage foes had made the col- 
onists hardy; resistance to kingly power 
had made them bold and self-respecting; 
and the pursuit of commerce had brought 
in wealth, that was to serve as a basis for 
culture in the succeeding generation. 

It was in this rather sterile and unlovely 
field that one of the most subtile of philos- 
ophers and one of the rarest of imaginative 
poets was to be developed. Genius is al- 
ways a surprise, because no one can see in 
the bearding boy the hidden strands of an- 
cestral traits. Nothing, however, is surer 
than heredity, for heredity is practically 
fate; and in this descendant of a line of 
clergymen were to be blended, along with 
their gravity, patience, and self-control, 
their clear sight, their high moral sense, 
their love of truth and beauty, their skill in 
dialectics, and their before undreamed-of 
power of imagination. 

As before said, there was no impetus 
from behind; but there were a ‘ ‘promise 
and potency” in existing elements. The 
poet Dana, with Greenwood, Channing, 
and others, were establishing our now ven- 
erable Review—writing for nothing, and 
paying the printer besides. In the day of 
small things this was an event of no ordina- 
ry character. For almost the first time 
men saw an American periodical in which 
living topics were adequately discussed by 














scholats in a tone that was free from cant 
and pedantry. The intellectual movement 
might not have been the consequence of the 
metamorphosis of faith, but it followed 
closely after—post hoc, if not propter hoc~ 
and itis a striking fact that nearly every 
noted poet, historian, scholar, and states- 
man in New England and in the North has 
been indebted to the influence of Channing 
and his associates. Many of them sat at his 
feet as disciples; all were touched by the 
power of his free spirit. 

Consciously or unconsciously, every liv- 
ing manin the Northern States has been 
made more liberal in thought, and has been 
led to broader views of life and duty, by 
the teachings of Channing. This wide. 
spread infltence has created the audience 
for the philosophic teacher, the circle of 
readers for the historian and poet, and the 
constituency for the philanthropic states- 
man. Before the Revolution neither Chan- 
ning nor Emerson could have had a hear- 
ing. It may be added here that every liv- 
ing American who reads books, or listens 
to sermons or lectures, is swayed by the in- 
fluence of Emerson. No writer of any ele- 
vation of sentiment, certainly no Protestant 
writer, has escaped his influcnce. He 
stands in the pulpits of those who attack or 
deplore his doctrines. His brilliant points 
are transferred to shine in the sentences of 
his critics, His philosophy and his phrases 
are in the air; men can not escape them. 
Every essayist and peripatetic reformer is 
translating into more obvious, but also into 
more awkward phrase, such of the Emerso- 
nian apothegms as he has mastered. To 
know how universally the thought and the 
portable epigrams of Emerson have been 
diffused, it is only necessary for the reader, 
familiar with recent literature, to open some 
of the earlier essays, such as ‘‘Nature,” or 
“English Traits,” and to renew the ac- 
quaintance begin twenty-five years ayo. 
On every page there will be seen scintillat- 
ing lines that have since become the com- 
mon property of mankind, quoted by every- 
body, like Hamlet and Lycidas, and gener- 
ally without a thought of the source 
whence they came. 

Mr. Emerson's life has been singularly 
uneventful; the facts arefew and in simple 
order. What his future biographer may 
have to relate of his inner experience may 
be much fuller and more fascinating. He 
was born in Boston in 1803, May 25th, was 
fitted for college at the Latin School, and 
was graduated at Harvard in 1821. He 
taught school for five years, and then stud- 
ied divinity. In 1829 he was ordained as 
colleague to the Rev. Henry Ware, pastor 
of the Second Church in Boston; but in 
1832 he resigned his place, and practically 
left the ministry. He twice visited Europe 
—in 1832 and again in 1847. He was mar- 
ried in September, 1830, to Miss Ellen Lou- 
isa Tucker, who died in February following. 
In 1835 he was married to Miss Jackson, a 
sister of the late eminent savant, Charles T. 
Jackson. In the same year he removed to 
Concord, Massachusetts, where his resi- 
dence has attracted the society of congenial 
people—the Hawthornes, Alcotts, Chan- 
nings, and others—until the historic village 
has become a rustic Weimar, the resort of 
literary pilgrims every summer. 





A PARTING WORD TO WOMEN MEDICAL 
GRADUATES. 


Dr. Frances Emily White in a valedictory 
addreas to the graduating class of the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 
closed as follows :— 

But the American woman of to-day has 
no distinct sphere adequate to her abilities 
and aspirations. The garments which our 
grandmothers spun, and wove, and cut and 
fashioned to the manly forms of their hus- 
bands and sons, with each thread of which 
was interwoven a prayer for the safety and 
protection of the wearer, are now better 
manufactured (and at wholesale) by machin- 
ery, which husbands and sons have invented 
and generally prefer to manage. ‘ 

The fruits which were pared, and cut and 
dried by a long and careful process under 
the eye and chiefly by the hands of the 
house-mother herself, for the delectation of 
the palates and the nutrition of the bodies 
of those dependent on her ministrations, 
are now poured into the markets by the ton, 
and at a price which makes it a mere femi- 
nine folly for any housekeeper to attempt 
competition. In the gocknets of their 
hearts, and in the fertility of their brains, 
the husbands and sons have taken the work 
out of the hands of their wives and sisters, 
a the same time building colleges for their 
better education; and when, through the 
double influence of these two factors. and 
as Huxley has so expressively said) ‘‘trou- 

led with the endless malady of thought 
which now infects us all,” women seek to 
turn their acquirements and their unoccu- 
pied hands to some practical use, the true 
authors of the mischief (as they deem it) 
raise their busy hands in astonishment, 
and knit their intellectual brows in vexation, 
at the restlessness of the female nature, 
which is still dissatisfied, in spite of all 
their efforts to the contrary! well de- 
veloped muscle seeks an outlet for its ener- 

es in the performance of its appropriate 
unction, and the very muscles of our bod- 
ies are discontented without their legitimate 
exercise. Still more is this true of the 
brain; the possession of intellectual facul- 
ties is in itself a full and commanding war- 
rant for their use, So, also, a spirit of self- 
dependence—the desire for pecuniary free- 
dom—if it spring up in the minds of women 
in spite of the centuries of hereditary de- 
pendence behind them, may rightfully seek 
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satisfaction in those kinds of work which 
pring the highest pecuniary rewards, pro- 
vid oy they are careful to remember 
that true liberty asial 

“ with t reason dwe 
qwinncl, ab trom bet hath no ‘dividual being.” 

The points sought to be established by 
the most recent writers against the liberal 
education of women and their entrance into 
the higher departments of work are, in 
brief, the awe tage That woman’s physi- 
cal peculiarities, though not actually con- 
stituting her an invalid, are, nevertheless, 
so delicately balanced between health and 
disease that the scale is liable to tip towards 
the invalid side at almost any moment of 
her existence; that she is, by her very na- 
ture, unfitted for severe mental discipline 
or for posts of responsibility requiring any 
continuous mental strain, for her physical 
weaknesses necessarily involve mental ones, 
and her emotions are peculiarly liable to 
assume morbid proportions. 

History is full of instances of heroism on 
the part of such women as have been 
thrown, accidentally or otherwise, into po- 
sitions demanding the exercise of those 
qualities denominated, par eacellence, mas- 
culine; and it would be difficult to prove 
that either physical or mental weakness 
necessarily accompanies the feminine phase 
of human nature, in face of the facts in the 
history of women, from the classic days 
when Aspasia trained Pericles in eloquence 
and Hypatia discussed philosophy with her 
disciples, to the present century, in the sci- 
ence and literature of which Mrs. Somer- 
ville, Mrs. Browning and George Eliot are 
acknowledged leaders. 

It will be still more difficult to show that 
intellectual training is undesirable for wo- 
men, considered either as individuals or as 
the mothers and nurses of the race. Work 
(physical and mental duly balanced) is con- 
servative of health and necessary to vigor; 
responsibility strengthens character, while 
passive indulgence in the immunities which 
society has so long grauted to women, if be- 

ond the necessities of the case, is enfeeb- 
fing and demoralizing. It requires no argu- 
ment to show that the principles which 
underlie the development of both body and 
mind are the same for all; the physiologi- 
cal law, that exercise increases muscular 
power, applies alike to men and women; 
also that mental training develops mental 
force, and tends to secure that ascendency 
of the intellectual over the emotional and 
instinctive traits which more than anything 
else, distinguishes man, from the lower an- 
imals. 
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THE ABUSE OF THE BALLOT AND ITS 
REMEDY. 


George W. Julian, in the May number of 
the International Review, has an article on 
the above named subject which is suggest- 
ive. One of the abuses which in making 
up the list we should add is the disfranchis- 
ing one half of the people who should vote, 
and one of the efficient remedies would be 
in giving these their rights. As soon as it 
was known in Massachusetts that the wom- 
en were coming to vote there was a purifi- 
cation of the voting places. This is typic- 
al of the purification of practical politics 
when Woman Suffrage is established. 
Meanwhile let us read a few paragraphs of 
what Mr. Julian has to say on the general 
subject. 

If popular government derives its powers 
from the consent of the governed, the bal- 
lot is not only a right, but the most sacred 
of all trusts. The word ‘‘election’’ means 
choice, and this implies the exercise of in- 
telligence and will. The voter is not a real 
sovereign, but the mere tool and slave of 
another, if his ballot is not the honest ex- 
pression of his own personality. It is by 
voting, that public opinion is crystallized 
into law; but if the ballot is a counterfeit, 
the government becomes a huge imposture 
and an organized lie. Lord Macaulay, in 
one of his letters to his constituents, de- 
clares that “the man who surrenders his 
vote to caresses and importunities forgets 
his duty as much as if he sold it for a bank- 
note.” A false vote or a false return is 
treason against the republic. Like the 
crime of regicide in a monarchy, it is the 
murder of the sovereign. It has been li- 
kened to poisoning a well, from which 
multitudes are obliged to draw water. 
The act of voting necessarily involves all 
that is sacred in the idea of country, or 
priceless in our institutions. To make a 
foot-ball of the ballot is akin to playing 
with nitro-glycerine or steam. In voting, 
every citizen is his brother's keeper; and if 
he votes falsely or unfaithfully, his respon- 
sibility is to be multiplied and compound- 
ed by the multitudes whose welfare is of 
necessity committed to his hands .as the 
citizen of a representative government. .. . 

It is true that parties, like individuals, 
sometimes outlive their usefulness. The 
parties which ruled the country a quarter 
of a century ago kept up their strife years 
after the issues which originally divided 
them had been settled. They lived upon 
their traditions, and each cherished the des- 
perate purpose of saving its life by scuffling 
for power only, and by keeping out of sight 
the one living issue of the time. They 
doubtless had as little thought of bringing 
their quarrel to an end as have the parties 
of to-day; but the living question came to 
the front through every effort to keep it 
back, while the hollowness of the scramble 
became more and more apparent. The 
final result was the birth of new parties, 
Whose descendants are now called Inde- 
Pendent voters. They defeated Clay for 
the presidency in 1944, and Cass in 1848. 
Independent voters of the Democratic per 
Suasion rent their party in twain in 1860, 





and made Abraham Lincoln president. In- 
dependent voters created the Republican 
party,,and they will destroy it whenever it 
shall become perfectly apparent that its life 
can be continued only for evil. Independ 
ent voting in the city and State of New 
York has become an exceedingly interest- 
ing if not a picturesque proceeding; and 
the men engaged in it, who are now known 
as ‘‘scratchers,” have served a notice on the 
engineers of the great party ‘‘machine” 
that their purpose is to ‘‘ditch” it, unless it 
shall be run conformably to their beliefs. 
Neither party is now strong enough to win 
without the help of these political ‘‘malcon- 
tents,” whose numbers are constantly on 
the increase. This is especially true in the 
States which now constitute the pivots of 
party victory, and it gives to this element a 
most commanding position. It becomes 
still more commanding when we remember 
that it forms the nucleus of a possible new 
party, which will become a certainty on the 
demonstrated failure of the old cnes to do 
what is required; for these Independents do 
not mean to be driven from their purpose 
by the old-fashioned howl of ruin to the 
country, as the consequence of either Dem- 
ocratic or Republican ascendancy. 

>- 


MES. GLADSTONE. 


Mrs. Gladstone does not confine her at- 
tentions to the dumestic government of 
Hawarden Castle. Her influence will be 
enormous when Mr. Gladstone sits once 
more on the Treasury Benches and two of 
her sons are in Parliament. She is a clever, 
pleasant, earnest woman, but she dresses 
badly. Her bonnets are of the dowdiest. 
The provincial ladies quite resent her bon- 
nets. Gladstone himself is not a ‘‘buck.” 
He wears trousers that are baggy at the 
knees, His coats never fit him. His gloves 
are always too long at the fingers. But 
when he goes down to the House of Com- 
mons prepared to make an important speech, 
he is always well brushed, his hair is oiled, 
and he wears a flowerin his button-hole. 
Mrs, Gladstone always revises him before 
he leaves home on important occasions. 
Old members of the commons straighten 
their backs and get ready for ‘‘larks’’ when 
they see Gladstone come in with his hair 
smooth and a flower in his coat.—Zondon 
Letter. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN HOSPITALS. 





About a year ago, we took occasion to 
comment favorably upon a bill, then before 
the legislature, requiring the trustees of our 
State asylums for the insane to appoint 
female assistant physicians, to have the 
charge of the female wards, under the di- 
rection of the medical superintendent. ' 

It wi!l be recollected, perhaps, that the 
measure in question, after passing the as- 
sembly by a vote of 75 to 24, was smother- 
ed by a senate committee of which the 
senator from Utica was chairman. Since 
then, female assistant physicians have been 
appointed to asylums in Iowa, in Michigan 
and in Massachusetts. A bill similar to the 
one defeated in the New York legislature 
became a law in Pennsylvania. The result 
of the Pennsylvania legislation is seen in a 
still more pronounced action in the direc- 
tion of securing the services and sympa- 
thies of educated female physicians in 
behalf of their unfortunate sisters. What 
that is may be seen by the following extracts 
from two of the leading journals of Phila- 
delphia. 

It should be added, lest the step described 
shall seem to conservative minds to bes 
hazardous one, that the Women’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania was incorporated 
in 1850. Since that time four hundred 
women have availed themselves of its ad- 
vantages, to secure for themselves a thor- 
ough medical education. 

The Public Ledger, speaking of the first 
meeting of the board of trustees of the 
new asylum for the insane at Norristown, 
adds: ‘‘The most important business trans- 
acted was to provide, under the new Penn- 
sylvania law, for a woman resident physi- 
cian for the female wards of the hospital; a 
male resident physician for the male wards, 
and a steward who is to have charge of the 
domestic economies of the several house- 
holds. Each resident physician is to have 
exclusive charge of his or her own depart- 
ment of the hospital, with the physician as 
aids, subject to the board of trustees.” 

The Philadelphia Huening Bulletin devotes 
a whole column to what it calls a ‘‘Reform 
Movement,” from which the following ex- 
tracts are made: ‘‘The board, at its meeting 
yesterday, adopted a system of manage- 
ment separating the professional from the 
lay duties of the principal officers; that is, 
the medical officers are not in any way to 
be burdened or embarrassed with the man- 
agement of the 260 acres of land, or the 
purchase of supplies for the place. This 
rule requires the appointment of a manager 
upon whom this duty will devolve.” . . 

A thoroughly competent female physi- 
cian is to be appointed, to have supreme 
authority over and care of the female in- 
mates. This, we believe, is the first time 
in the history of this country, and perhaps 
the world, that the office of medical director 
has been bestowed upon a woman in a State 
hospital, without restriction or requiring 
her to report to a recognized superior male 





chief. The departure is timely, and un- 
questionably due to a recognition of that 
altered condition of society, resulting from 
the education and trained energies of wom- 
an, with a view of fitting her for the high- 
er requirements of life, found necessary in 
keeping abreast of the broad and tolerant 
civilization of the nineteenth century, 
which claims the best offices of mankind, 
without reference to sex, to minister to the 
wants of suffering humanity.—Rochester 
Demverat. 

In connection with the above, note is 
gladly made of the late passage of a law 
in Connecticut, entitling women to legal 
vote on the question of license. 

During the last winter an act was passed 
in the New York leyislature, making wom- 
an eligible to any school office, from the 
highest to the lowest, and giving them, 
under certain conditions and limitations, 
the power to vote for school officers. 

The Wisconsin senate has concurred in 
the assembly resolution previding for Wom- 
an Suffrage, by a vote of 19 to 11.—The 
Laws of Life and Journal of Health. 


MAKING A FATHER’S GRAVE. 


The Sandusky, Ohio Register relates the 
following pretty little story :— 

‘A little girl with tangled locks peeping 
from under a calico hood, clad in a dress of 
chintz, loitered behind as the great dusty 
crowd moved out of the gates of Mount 
Adna the other day, after they had scatter- 
ed their flowers and done honor to the dead. 
Dreamily she gazed after them, her eyes 
filled with a faraway look of tenderness, 
until the Jast one had disappeared and the 
rattle of the drums had died away. Then 
she turned and vaguely scanned the mounds 
that rose about her, clutching still tighter 
the fading bunch of dandelions and grass 
that her chubby hand held. 

“An old man came by and gently patted 
her curly head as he spoke her name, but 
she only shrank back still further, and 
when he told a passing stranger that the 
little one’s father had died on shipboard 
and had been buried at sea, there was only 
a tear drop in the child’s eye to tell that she 
heard or knew the story. When they were 
gone she moved further toa neglected, emp- 
ty lot, and kneeling down, she piled up a 
mound of earth, whispering, as she patted 
it and smoothed it with her chubby hand, 
‘This won't be so awfully big as the others, 
I guess, but maybe it will be big enough so 
that God will see it and think that papa is 
buried here.’ Carefully she trimmed the 
sides with the grass she plucked, murmur- 
ing on: ‘And maybe it will grow so that it 
will be like the rest in two or three years, 
and then may be papa will sometime come 
back and—’ 

“But she paused as though it suddenly 
dawned upon her young mind that he rest- 
ed beneath the waves, and the teardrops 
that sprang to her eyes moistened the little 
bunch of dandelions that she planted among 
the grasses on the mound she had reared. 
When the sexton passed that way at night 
as he went to close the gates, he found the 
little one fast asleep, with her head pillow- 
ed on the mound. 
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MORAL COURAGE AT WEST POINT. 


The following story is going the rounds 
of the press. ‘‘A Woman’s idea of true 
manly courage was imparted to a West 
Point cadet during commencement week a 
year ago, under circumstances which make 
her words worth recalling at this time when 
West Point is posing, as it were, for manly 
courage. A lady was chatting with aspruce 
cadet during the evening review, and in- 
quired who the cadet might be who carried 
himself in a manner so straight and sol- 
dierly. She had unwittingly picked out the 
weak spot in the corps. It was Whittaker, 
the colored cadet, who, in addition to his 
‘‘highly scented hair oil,” had the effrontery 
to look as white as his ‘‘superiors” at the 
distance of a few yards. The cadet did not 
conceal the general disgust which the pres- 
ence of the octoroon inspired among the 
members of the corps, and being questioned, 
explained the kind of treatment Whittaker 
received. ‘‘You pretend to bea gentleman,’ . 
said the lady; ‘‘why don’t you, of yourself, 
treat him with common civility, at least?” 
The cadet replied that he wasn’t going to 
endanger his position among his fellows for 
the sake of a negro. ‘‘Uh,I see!” replied 
the lady, in tones of indignation, ‘‘when a 
West Point soldier faces the enemy, it is 
mere physical courage; you havn't any 
moral courage!” ‘ 


WOMEN AS WORKERS. 


May Wright Thompson, of Indianapolis, 
recently delivered a lecture on ‘Relation of 
Women to Industry in Indiana,” giving 
some ‘‘statistics of the supposed idle sex,” 
who are ‘‘the direct manufacturers and 
producers of six staples.” 

In her search for facts, Mrs. Thompson 
found women to be a class ignored by his- 
torians and statisticians. In the campaign 
of 1791 100 women followed their hus- 
bands with the army of St. Clair. In an 
engagement near Terre Haute, most of 
these women, fighting bravely, were killed. 
These women were pioneers of that State, 
and helped reduce it to civilization. No 








mention is again made of Indiana women 
until 1816, at which period there were with- 
in the State 2,512 looms and 2,000 spinning 
wheels, most of them within private cabins, 
whose mistresses were thus the manufactur- 
ers of the State, though not so credited by 
history or statistics. 

Mrs. Thompson shows the manufactured 
and exported products of the State to be 
but the aggregation from small farms. 
Upen these farms, women are the butter 
and cheese makers, the lard manufacturers, 
the poultry and egg raisers, also bearing a 
large share in the manufacture of maple 
sugar, one of the great productions of that 
State. Women also cultivate small fruits; 
are clerks, nurses, laundresses, seamstresses ; 
are engaged in-trade and transportation, 
mechanical labor, mining; are in the pro- 
fessions, are artists, teachers, journalists, 
librarians, etc. Women are also named as 
inventors. One hundred and fourteen dif- 
ferent kinds of work were entered by 
women at the State Fair, representing about 
seventy-five industries. Among the entries 
were three inventions. 

It is a pity that some women in each 
State cannot do for her own State what 
Mrs. Thompson has so capitally and splen- 
didly done for Indiana.—Michigan Truth- 
teller. 








Appropriate Birthday Gifts, 
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THE SPARE MINUTE SERIES. 
Now ready, Vols, I. and II. 


Elegant cloth binding. $1.00 each. Free 
of postage. 


“ The significance of the name of the new series is 
seensSrom the fact that “* Thoughts that Breathe,” for 
instance, has, 300 pages, and contains 273 separaiely 

edand independent extracts. Thus a person 
can read one or more of these at atime, and put the 
book down without breaking the train of thought.” 


Vol.l. THOUGHTS THAT BREATHE. 


Comprising selections from Dean STanLey. With 
an Introduction by Paitiips Brooks. 


“This volume is the cream of all Dean Stanley has 
written, 30 far as it is possible for that cream to be 
gathered thusinto a single book. Itis a bright and 
pithy and soul-stirring voiume, quickening the intel- 
lect of the reader and warming the heart.""—Reliyious 
Herald. 

“Widely read in the best literature, and fertile in 
allusion to scenes of historic interest, an observant 
traveller, and a man moving at the front with the 
foremost society of his time, Dean Stanley expresses 
moat in a way which charms the reader.” — Zhe 

c. 





“Dean Stanley is well known as a forcible and 
highly informed writer on nearly all the themes of 
Bible study, especially those of sacred history. These 
extracts cover on an average about one page each, 
and present the kernel of some great sermon or ad- 
dress. His thoughts come as near breathing as it is 
possible for a great man to og his own life into 
words and thoughts. They will be valuable to those 
who need a moment’s relaxation from care; each sec- 
ber leads the mind quietly but wholly into its new 


Vol. Il. CHEERFUL WORDS. 


Comprising selections from Georez MacDonaLp. 
ith an Introduction by Jamgs T. Frevps. 


“This aan volume is in every way worthy of 
its place in the ‘Spare Minute Series.’ It is happil 
selected, felicitously named, and worthily introdaced. 
The writings of George MacDonald, while uniformly 
brilliant, are peculiarly rich in paragraphs of striking 
force and beauty. They have also a tender and win- 
ning aay, by which they move all hearts. No 
more fitting title could be given to a volume of selec- 
tions from this author than ‘Cheerful Words,’ and it 
is doubtful if any words could be found to which 
this title would be more appropriate. The thoughts 
are many of them profoundly original, but they are 
marked even more by sensibility than by intellect. 
They seem to throb like loving hearts and tender 
eyes. Now they stir us as with the voice of a tram- 
pet, again they melt us like the music of old soi 

he selections are mostly prose, but a considerable 
number of short poems are included. These, how- 
ever, although they are the very essence of poetry, 
are scarcely more so than the prose. A c 
introduction to the volume is furnished by that fore. 
most apostle of cheerfulness, James T. Fields. 
Whoever will usea 5 minute in the morning in 
assimilating one of these delightfal selections will 
find it a means of making the whole day cheerful.""— 
The Golden Rule. 


Vol. Ill. THE MIGHT OF RIGHT. 
(Nearly ready.) 


Comprising selections from the works of the Right 
Hon. Wa. E. Guapstons. 


Address orders to 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS: 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
TEMPERANCE LIGHT. 


A new Temperance Song Book of low price, but 
the very best quality. By Gzo. C. Huge and M. E. 

ZRVOss, with the valuable assistance of a number of 
our best song and music writers. A well printed and 
beautiful little book. Send 12 cents (in stamps) for 
Specimen/ Costs but $10 per hundred, and 12 cents 
for single copy. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S VOCAL ALBUM 


Contains twenty-four of the best songs of this fa- 
mous composer, any three of which are worth the 
moderate price of this fine volume, which is $1.00. 











All Sunday Schools that try it, take to WHITZ 
ROBES (80 cts.) No better Sunday School Song 
Book ever made. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
METHOD FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


($3.25, complete. In 3 parts, each $1.50.) Has been for 
years a standard and favorite method, and is con 
stantly in use by the teachers of the conservatory, 
and by thousands of others. 





Try Lavage. Wrearts, ($1.00), High School Singer. 
Try Mason's Tecunrcat Exercisss. Piano. ($2.50.) 
Try Tue Musicat Recorp. Weekly. ($2.00 per year.) 
Try GosrE. or Joy, (30 cts,) Best “Gospel” songs. 
Try Amenioan ANTHEM Book. ($1.25). 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. 


partment: 
For particulare addrese, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, De!awareCo., Penn. 1y25 


WOoMawmw’s 
National Lyceum Bureau. 
LECTURES, READINGS, &c., &e. 


RACHEL FOSTER, Manager, 1909 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Referees: 

Sarah Pugh, Mrs. Bishop Simpson, M. Louise 
Thomas, Harriet Judd Sartain, M. D. Mrs. Aubrey 
Smith, Mary Forney Weigley. 

For the management of the business of women as 
readers or in the lecture field. Apply for terms to 
the manager. Lyceums or Literary Associations de- 
siring to arrange for a course of lectures and readings 
(by women) can obtain special terms. 8mo13 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 
KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 
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The lectures of the seventh year began October 
, and continue to June, 1880. This Medi 
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OLD WORLD. 


THIRD YEAR—1880, 
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DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why *%o many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness! and Suffering 
Passa the Ladies of our Land? 
use 
yt get re anes ce 
being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 
HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene’s great success in curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9 to 12, Address 


F. E. GREENE, M. D. 


34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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JOURNAL INDEX FOR 1879. 


Subscribers desiring a copy of the Index 
to the Woman’s Journat, for 1879, will 
please send to the office, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


FACTS THAT SHOULD BE NOTED. 


The Industrial Aid Society of this city 
held its last quarterly meeting, at the rooms 
of the overseers of the poor, in Charity 
Building, and was fully attended, the presi- 
dent, Hon. Thomas C. Amory, in the chair. 
The report of the genera] agent was read 
by him. Among the items of interest are 
the following: ‘‘Of the whole number of 
applicants for the quarter 1096 were males 
and 491 were females. Permanent and 
transient work was found for 551 men and 
boys and 165 women and girls.” That is 
there were 605 more men than women who 
applied for industrial aid,and 486 more men 
than women to whom transient or perma- 
nent work was given. 

When it is remembered that women out- 
number men in this State, by many thou- 
sands, and that the pay for their work is 
only a fraction of that paid to men, it will 
be seen that women are practically more 
provident and thrifty, and hence they are 
more safe to trust with the question of pub- 
lic pecuniary interest. 

If the statistics of crime are searched it 
will be found the proportion of male to fe- 
male criminals is even larger. In one of 
the State prisons of Illinois where there 
were over seven hundred men, there were 
only two women, The difference in the 
number of such criminals is everywhere 
noticeable. 

The fact that women are more law-abid- 
ing than men, that they are more industri- 
ous and thrifty than men, that there are 
fewer women who are vagrants, should 
count on the side of the safety and wisdom 
of trusting a share in the administration of 
public affairs to those who are manifestly 
good managers of their own. L. 8. 








THE WOMAN MINISTRY. 


Mrs. Howe was invited to make a short 
address at the Anniversary Mecting of the 
Woman’s Educational and Industrial Asso- 
ciation, held in Wesleyan Hall, Boston, on 
Tuesday, May 4th. Mrs. Howe’s remarks 
followed the reading of thereport upon the 
Sunday services held for women, and con- 
ducted by women, which have proved so 
novel and important a feature in the work 
of the Association. After bearing willing 
testimony to the usefulness and interest of 
these services, Mrs. Howe proceeded to 
speak of the Woman Ministry as follows: 

Let me go further back and say that I 
have long been a believer in the Woman 
Ministry. This department of labor for 
women is less established and accepted in 
the public mind than that of medical sci- 
ence and practice. Butin as far asI hold 
the cure of souls to be more important than 
the cure of bodies, in so far dol hold the 
spiritual ministration of women to their own 
sex to be of more vital consequence even 
than their hygienic aid. 

In hearing the discourses of women who 
have not enjoyed opportunities of collegiate 
education, I have sometimes felt that the 
vivacity of their sentiments and the entire- 
ness of their religious belief imparted a 
fresh interest to doctrines which become dry 
and stereotyped when stated always from 
the point of view of the other sex. I have 
felt that these women, who knew no Greek 
and little theology had yet, by the education 
of their womanhood, a christianizing influ- 
ence to bring into the churches of which 
women form so large a part. I need not 
say, in this connection, how gladly [ wel- 
come the opportunities now afforded to wo- 
men for systematic instruction in the science 
and tradition of religious thought. 

In view of the isolation of the women 
ministers, who are so scattered over the sur- 
face of this wide country as to be in danger 
of knowing little of each other, I have twice 
made arrangements for holding in this city 
a convention of women preachers, an inter- 
val.of three years intervening between the 
two occasions. While the distance just 
spoken of made it impossible for many of 
the sisterhood to attend, these meetings 
were nevertheless felt to be full of use and 
of interest. I regret that .a long absence 
from home has prevented my renewing for- 
mer efforts to this end, and I earnestly wish 





that some who are younger and stronger 
than I, and better able to grasp the many 
practical points involved in such arrange- 
ments would set their minds to the prosecu- 
tion of what I was only able to begin. 

In view of the common impression con- 
cerning the Woman Ministry, I am moved 
to exclaim: how short sighted a thing is hu- 
man fashion! It refuses to look forward. 
In that direction, to use a familiar phrase, 
it cannot see beyond its nose, and it has a 
very short one. But it is also very unwill- 
ing to look back. Ephemeral in its charac- 
ter, it takes its stand upon the absoluteness 
of the present bias as if it were the eternal 
Now. Thus Fashion is content to forget his- 
tory, and in spite of the ancient participa- 
tion of women in all priesthoods, despite 
the classic memory of the Pythoness and 
the Sybil, the philosophical ministrations of 
Hypatia, and the labors of female saints 
in the early and middle ages of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, the woman ministry has 
been greeted as a somewhat grotesque nov- 
elty, and has had to make good its position 
against the ridicule and depreciation which 
justify themselves on the ground of some 
unwarrantable innovation. 

The human weakness shown in this fact 
should make us feel how important it is, in 
every generation, that there shall stand forth 
in the community women who shall be 
strong and brave enough to take up and car- 
ry forward the best and highest traditions 
of their sex, in order that there should be a 
body of historical evidence to which the 
younger women, in their inevitable question- 
ings, may appeal for true precedent, and 
sound authority. 

But the women capable of rendering this 
service will be those who shall look upon 
their womanhood as a power, not asa weak- 
ness; as a sacred gift, not a negative condi- 
tion of something withheld. In this faith 
only will they be able to do their part in that 
great religious unification which is destined, 
Iam persuaded, to absorb all differences 
into itself. 





HARVARD AND WEST POINT. 


Professor Greener, who is now Dean of the 
Law School of Howard University in Wash- 
ington, while on the witness stand in the 
trial of Whittaker said that he was the first 
colored student at Harvard College. ‘‘There 
were between 600 and 1000 students in all 
the departments of the University. I was 
never treated with any discourtesy in my 
college course. I dined at the ‘‘ccommons” 
table with the other young men, and had 
for my intimate associates some of the best 
men, best scholars and best gentlemen in 
my class of 130. Another colored student 
entered the college while I was there, a 
much darker man than I, but he was never 
insulted, ill-treated or discriminated against 
for the three years which he passed in the 
institution. I knew two-thirds of my class, 
all of whom recognized me or spoke to me 
when I met them. I was elected to several 
of the college societies, and for three years 
of my course had a white room mate who 
was in the class below me.” 

The conduct of the students of Harvard 
University in this respect forms a striking 
contrast to those at West Point. Whittaker 
was visited only by two or three students, 
and then only a very few times. He was 
treated with studied neglect at the mess ta- 
ble and in social intercourse. Objection was 
even made to falling intoline with him when 
on duty. The public sentiment among the 
cadets was very pronounced against having 
anything to say or do with him. The real 
reason for this was because he wasa colored 
man. 

The officers in charge at West Point have 
shown no little resentment that the public 
should presume to criticise the conduct of 
these lads. ‘They seem to forget that this 
is a public institution supported by the na- 
tional treasury, and that these young men 
who put on airs of superiority are taught 
and fed by the people. Even the despised 
race help pay for their board and instruc- 
tion, though it may be only a small propor- 
tion. Under these circumstances the public 
have a right to criticise the action of these 
young men. Without using any extrava- 
gant language, but only regarding calmly 
and coolly the facts in the case, no one can 
deny that the conduct of the West Point 
cadet is far less manly than that of the 
Harvard students. It lacks both the ele- 
ments of true honorand courage. Itis both 
mean and vulgar. It is a species of snob- 
bishness that those who profess to be guid- 
ed by so high a code of honor, should be 
ashamed of ! 

The public in this case do not confine 
themselves to the question of Whittaker’s 
guilt or innocence. No one insists that the 
cadets should make him their intimate 
friend. All they ask is that he should have 
fair treatment, such as the colored student 
received at Harvard. In justice to the in- 
structors at West Point, it should be eadded 
that there is no evidence of any unfair treat- 
ment on their part. He had equal justice 
from them. They, in good faith, gave him 

a fair chance. They failed, however, in 
not indirectly using their influence to arrest 
the false tone of sentiment among the ca- 
dets. But be this as it may, the public sen- 
timent of the country willdemand fair play. 
This will not be the last colored cadet. 





Whittaker will be followed by one or more 
and the people who furnish the money for 
the education of ‘these young men will de- 
mand that they will rid themselves of this 
foolish and mean prejudice. We say fool- 
ish und mean prejudice, because the feeling 
has no justification in a single manly or 
honorable feeling. It is snobbish and fool- 
ish and contemptible. 

General Sherman, as we have already 
printedin the JourNAL, in a reported con- 
versation, claims that in the army there is 
no unjust prejudice against the colored offi- 
cers. Lieutenant Flipper, a colored gradu- 
ate, in a letter written more than a year 
ago to the author of a review in the Progress 


_of ‘The Colored Cadet at West Point,” says 


that the social ostracism in his case acted 
as a stimulant and was a benefit by bracing 
up his courage. He also adds that the treat- 
ment of some of the cadets changed after 
they became army officers. ‘Some of these 
cadets, removed from the influences that 
hedge West Point, have since treated me 
not simply as a brother officer, but as a 
classmate, and have asked my codperation 
in measures adopted and undertaken by the 
class. We keep up all our class organiza- 
tion, and although I was not—or, if ever, 
seldom—invited to share their responsibili- 
ties and benefits at the Academy, I am now 
welcomed by direct and special invitation 
into them all.” 8. W. B. 
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JUSTICE SUFFEES. 





The Pennsylvania bribers have been taken 
out of jail by the Board of Pardons, and 
allowed to go free:by suffering the rest of 
the penalty. The paying of the money will 
be an easy matter, especially for the chief 
criminal because he is rich. All of them 
will for the present also be forbidden to 
vote or hold office. The suddenness of the 
action of the State officials, including that 
of the goverror, bas given currency to the 
story that the matter was all arranged be- 
fore the sentence. The ground on which 
the action of the board was taken was that 
the sentence to hard labor was not meant in 
this class of offences. What greater crim- 
inals are there than those who are guilty of 
the worst form of political corruption? 

But the plea is a pretense, if this had not 
served their purpose cunning men would 
have found some other specious reason for 
the act. 

It is such things as these that make 
thoughtful men fear that we are losing the 
sense of public virtue,and proves the neces- 
sity of introducing a purer element into 
practical politics. The giving women the 
suffrage will help this reform. Meanwhile 
the better forces now at work must be used. 
All these men, the criminals and the par- 
doners, are Republicans. This action ought 
to stamp each of them. Unless each party 
puts an end to the whitewashing of its own 
rogues we cannot hope for a radical change. 
The Republicans are very indignant at 
Democratic frauds. Is the corruption at 
Harrisburg any the Jess black? In justice 
to the truth we should add that many of the 
leading Republican papers have denounced 
this softening of the paths of political 
criminals. We hope the press of all par- 
ties will keep this before the country. It 
is a consolation that these political crimi- 
nals have been convicted and will have to 
suffer at least a part of the penalty. The 
door of political advancement is closed 
against them. Their associates hear the 
warning. While then we regret that these 
rogues escaped the jail because it was their 
first offence, we rejoice that they feel even 
part of the force of the law. To all politi- 
cal corruptionists this imperfect punish- 
ment says—Beware. 8. W. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


There was a great national meeting of 
women last Thursday, in St. James Hall, 


London, to support the claim of Woman, 


Suffrage. According to the arrangement 
as previously published the Viscountess 
Haberton was to preside. Among those 
announced to be present are Miss Helen 
Taylor, Miss Emily Sturge. Mrs. McLaren, 
Mrs. Ashworth Hallett, Miss Louisa Stev- 
enson of Edinburg, and Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller. The admission to the ladies was 
free, but gentlemen were admitted to the 
galleries by tickets for fifty cents. 

The general election has excited addition- 
al interest on thesubject. In some respects 
the part taken by women in the late can- 
vass waspeculiar. It is no new thing for 
them to solicit. votes for their husbands, 
sons, and brothers, but in this case they 
have been prompted by patriotism as well 
as by affection. The women were organ- 
ized to act in many wards and wrote a 
considerable portion of the election litera- 
ture. We have already referred to their 
speaking at meetings in support of candi- 
dates. Miss Cobden, the daughter of Rich- 
ard Cobden, spoke in support of a liberal 
candidate. Mrs. Scatcherd, who in March 
gave a lecture upon “The Right Place of 
Woman in Politics,” also entered the list in 
behalf of liberal members. 

Now that the elections are over our 
friends are beginning to cast about and 
count their supporters. While a few who 
voted in the previous parliament in the af- 
firmative, have been defeated, the gain in 
the number of pronounced suffragists is 


much greater than the loss. It is estimated 
that out of the number of candidates claim- 
ed in favor of the principle of giving votes 
to women who are owners or occupiers of 
property which would entitle a man to vote 
one hundred and sixty-five have been re- 
turned to the new parliament. Since then 
others have promised to give their support. 
Still, there isa great deal of hard work to 
be done, as the prejudice is very strong 
even among many liberals as well as con- 
servatives, against giving women the fran- 
chise. But the cause has had a push from 
the recent elections, even if in the next 
parliament the right is not granted. The 
English, though slow to move, when they 
take a forward step they rarely fall back 
again. We shall therefore watch with re- 
newed interest the discussion and action of 
parliament. Meanwhile our friends have 
begun the agitation in earnest by their 
national meeting this week, and we shall 
soon give our readers a full report of what 
was said and done, 8. W. B. 
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MARGARET, THE FLIRT. 


In the recent novel of the “No Name 
Series,” ‘‘Mrs. Beauchamp Brown,” we 
have as the heroine of the story Mrs. Marga- 
ret Ufford, a young widow of great beauty 
and personal charms. She married a man 
she did not love, and, after his death, used 
her remarkable powers of fascination to 
win the admiration and love of men. She 
would deliberately act soasto awaken with- 
in them an attachment and then, after a 
declaration of their affection, reject them; 
and then with the capriciousness of the 
flirt alternately encourage and then refuse 
them. Her character is one of cold, re- 
fined and heartless selfishness. In this way 
she not only blasted hopes which she had 
by her own deliberate action awakened and 
encouraged, but also was the means of their 
becoming moral wrecks. She was an in- 
grained flirt. It became with her a con- 
firmed habit. 

She was moreover a society woman, and 
represents a type to be found in fashionable 
circles. With kindliness of disposition; 
with no deep wicked designs or gross pas- 
sions, but with refinement and culture; she 
threw light on the circle in which she 
moved, yet her life was selfish and heartless. 
She sported with the deepest and most 
sacred affections. She affected an interest 
she did not feel. She deliberately awakened 
a love in others which she meant to reject. 
Such was Margaret Ufford. 

A likeness of her, in some of its features, 
can be seen in most of our summer resorts. 
She is one of the products of fashionable 
society. If it is the chief aim of woman 
to seek the admiration of men; if her 
whole purpose is to be married, then wom- 
en will dress and flirt. It is difficult to see, 
even on the society idea of woman, how 
this can fit her for the high and sacred du- 
ties of home life. The sanctity of marriage 
and motherhood must rest on true love, and 
the fashionable flirt makes sport of the 
affections. Women like Margaret Ufford, 
as long as they flirt carry a blight with 
them. The type as portrayed in this novel 
is well drawn. But the better instincts of 
womanhood reject all this and if young 
girls will see the heartlessness of the flirt 
as here drawn, the book will do something 
in awakening a disgust at this bane of social 
life. 

The rebuke which Margaret receives from 
a high-souled man who loves her, makes 
her see the selfishness and fulseness of her 
life, and as her own heart awakens toa true 
love she recognizes the truth of his words. 
Here is what he says to her: 

Margaret, look at yourself, look at your 
life fairly and honestly. Look, if you can 
out of other eyes than your own, look at 
yourself as I see you. Endowed by God 
with a most marvelous combination of his 
best gifts—beauty, grace, and a winning 
manner, that you may attract all who comu 
near you; a clear, keen, and carefully cult- 
ured mind, that you may hold those whom 
you have attracted; wealth and position, 
that you may reach those of the loftiest as 
well as of the lowliest station—a veritable 
fisher of men so far as ® woman may hold 
that commission, a power in the world, a 
vital influence for those who come fully 
under your sway. That is what God has 
done for you, and what he has given you,-- 
yes, and more than all these lavish gifts, 
what use have you made of them?.. . 
Think of how you have soiled and wounded 
and crippled your own soul, while you 
have been torturing others. Are you as 
good or as happy a woman to-day, as if 
Captain Douglass were not a Sppeces opi- 
um drunkard, and preparing to become the 
slave of a religion he neither understands 
nor loves? Is it not a stain on your own 
purity that Mr. Forsythe, stung by your 
coquetries, has turned to another woman, 
a married woman, who for his sake is for- 
getting all restraints, all duties. 

flow this vice of coyuetry has warped 
all sense of justice, all generosity, all nobil 
ity.in your soul! How the grand and lofty 
nature with which God endowed you is 
dwarfing and distorting to the standard 
which you have set up for yourself. It is 
like those monsters of whom Victor Hugo 
tells, who are, while infants, placed in gro- 
tesque earthen molds and compelled to live 
in them uatil the body has confurmed to 
their horrible shape. Yes, and worse than 
that, Margaret, infinitely worse than that, 
forthe corroding effect of coquetry eats into 
the heart of a woman's purity. 1 haveseen 
scores of poor creatures haunting the streets 

of London and Paris, who wil! at, the last 





be judged more leniently than the refined, 


————. 
ere, 


cold-hearted coquette, who preserving her 
own virtue in tact, as she thinks, drives 
men to debauchery and despair and death 
of soul and body too. The one slays her 
thousands, but the other her tens of thou. 
sands. 

- Behold in this portraiture the mau or 
woman who trifles with that which is true 
and sacred in human love, 8. W. B, 


-— 
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THE NEGRO EXODUS. 


Mr. Voorhees received some very impor. 
tant information from Mr. Ruby, a colored 
citizen of Texas. The witness in his tes. 
timony before the exodus committee really 
had something to say which bore on the 
question. He was born in Portland, Me., 
and graduated from the high school of that 
city. He hasbeen in Texas since the war, 
engaged in teaching. He is described as 
bright man with quick perceptions. Ac. 
cording to his testimony there are four 
causes for the Exodus. First, no educa- 
tional facilities are provided for the chil. 
dren of negroes; second, there are on the 
statute books laws prejudicial to the rights 
of the negrocs; third, there is a prejudice 
against Republicans, white and black, on 
the part of some Democrats, which fre. 
quently finds expression in outrage and 
murder; fourth, colored women have no 
adequate protection against the insults of 
white men, He further states that the dis. 
crimination against colored men is not so 
much in the laws as in their application by 
the courts. Thus, for petty larceny the 
penalty may be a light fine or a heavy fine, 
or a short or a long term of imprisonment. 
The white offender gets the light fine and 
imprisonment, and the colored offender the 
heavy fine and long imprisonment. In case 
the offender is unable to pay, he may 
either be imprisoned or sold to a master for 
atrifle for a long period of time. The 
black man is sold, the white man is not, 
True, the selling business goes by another 
name. It is called the hiring of the offen- 
der to the highest bidder to work out his 
fine. The wages are merely nominal. Ru- 
by called attention to the case of a colored 
woman who was found guilty of petty 
larceny and fined $30 and costs. She was 
*thired out” to a man for a quarter of a cent 
a day until she had worked out her fine, 
This means thirty-three years of hard labor 
to pay the fine. 8. W. B, 
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ANOTHER WOMAN VOTER. 


Epitors JournaL:— Although there 
seems to be no lack in the Journat of vot- 
ing experiences, I hope you will find room 
for the accompanying extract from the pri- 
vate letter of adear friend, who was the 
only woman voter in one of the smaller 
towns of Plymouth County. Perhaps the 
fact that she belongs to the family which 
produced James Otis, and was born in the 
same town in which that great patriot first 
saw the light, may have something to do 
with that independence in thought and ac- 
tion which characterizes her. But, though 
she has had the courage to act alone, in ac- 
cordance with her principles, she is not in 
any sense the traditional ‘‘strong-minded 
woman,” bold, contentious, and rejoicing 
in singularity for its own sake; on the con 
trary, she possesses toa great degree that 
womanly instinct which divines the pecul- 
iarities of those she meets, and that sweet, 
unselfish tact which enables her to adapt 
herself to them; and these qualities, united 
to great intelligence and real modesty, 
make her a universal favorite. 

The quiet, intelligent influence which she 
unconsciously exerts, is shown by this little 
incident. A young man, who worked for 
her husband and lived in the family, at- 
tained his majority, and with it, of course, 
the right to vote; as election day approach- 
ed, he came to this non-voting woman in 4 
quiet way, and somewhat to her surprise, 
and much to our mutual amusement when 
she told me the story afterwards, he spoke 
after this manner. ‘Well, Mrs. H——, I'm 
going to vote, andI do not know which 
candidate to vote for, I wish you'd tell me 
what you think of them, for I want to 
know what I’m about when | vote.” She 
gladly gave him the desired instruction, 
and I believe not many men in town voted 
more intelligently than her pupil. 

The following is the extract :— 

“Ihave been waiting for town-meeting 
day to pass before writing you, so as to give 
my ‘experience.’ I have been serenely 
unconscious of the excitement I caused in 
town by registering; I am the only woman 
in town who registered, and I think the 
fact has been mentioned, if not discussed, 
in nearly every household. As the day 
neared, I trembled, what should I do alone! 
Mr. H—— must go to Boston, he said. 
Friends asked, when I met them, “Are you 
going to town-meetiug?” Sunday evening, 
Mrs. L—— called and asked the familiar 
question. I told her Mr. H—— was going 
out of town, and I could not go alone, she 
kindly offered to go with me. Monday 
proved mild and pleasant. At quarter past 
ten we started in merry mood and high 
courage, Soon after entering the hall we 
were ushered to a seat; everything was 0f- 
derly. They were acting on other business, 
and we waited there until half-past two ia 
the afternoon; finally, the vote for school 
committee was called. Mr. R—— (het 








minister) led the way, and Mrs. L—— wal 
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with mg to the polls; I dropped my vote 
apd left the hall. Many gentlemen came 
and spoke to us, and congratulated us on 
our ‘pluck.’ One man of seventy came to 
me and asked me for whom I was going to 
vote; he said when he heard I had register- 
ed he decided if I was nominated for school 
committee to vote for me, if not for the 
one I wanted, so he secureda vote like 
mine. I was invited to accept the nomina- 
tion, but positively declined; one vote was 
cast for me; my candidate was not elected, 
for which I am very sorry. {f have lived 
through it all without the headache, town- 
meeting must be good for the health,” 

So little by little the school suffrage re- 
turns grow larger. v5 F. E. B. 


chpincalimmtgnt 
WOMEN IN THE CIVIL SERVICE, 4 


A movement is said to be on foot, at 
Washington, looking to the total abolish- 
ment of women on the clerical! force of the 
civil service. This proposed change in the 
modus operandi is not based on any wom- 
anly deficiency of comprehension, or ina- 
bility of execution through lack of mental 
endowments, but on an asserted physical 
want of stamina enabling women to bear 
the confinement at a desk, from 9 A.M till 
4p.m., for eleven months in the year! An 
average table is made up, for pfesentation, 
in futuro, to the powers that be, proving 
by figures that the percentage of daily at- 
tendance for those eleven months, by wom- 
an-employes in the different departments, 
is too low to admit of such an expensive 
luxury as women-clerks in the civil service. 
“Figures won't lie;’ but that depends on 
the use made of them. This average table, 
plausible as it may look, is a monstrous 
engine of injustice, and calculated to de- 
ceive the average legislative brain because 
it is only surface matter. 

There are four classes, of women in the 
departments—classes not recognized by law, 
but existing through the nature of things. 
The first class embrace those that went into 
the service during the war, some of them 
soldiers’ widows, most of them then past 
their youth and inclining to middle age. 
These women have actually grown old in 
the service, and their tasks, during these 
years, have been faithfully and honorably 
done. Time has done its work; age has 
brought the weaknesses from which neith: r 
sex can plead exemption. Yet not their 
clerical labors have been the cause of the 
infirmities that are simply a question of 
time. : The second class are chronic absen- 
tees, women whose names are on the pay- 
roll, and are kept there by political influ- 
ence—honorary members of the clerical 
force, and practically pensioners of the 
civil service! Another class are of mercu- 
rial temperament, fond of society, its glit- 
ter and publicity; they dress often to the 
extent of their means, sometimes anticipat- 
ing their monthly salaries; they attend 
receptions and social gatherings of fashion 
and wealth; they are habitués of theater 
and opera; and the dissipations and gaieties 
of a large city, rather than the work they 
do, are often the cause of short illness 
wherein indignant nature asserts herself 
and says to these fashionably-inclined wom- 
en: ‘Rest awhile! This giddy whirl is 
more than any human being can stand!” 
These women will sometimes plead indis- 
position, not from any mental inability, but 
from a dislike to work of any kind. Some 
of them were nurtured in the blighting 
miasma of our defunct ‘‘peculiar institu- 
tion,” and consider a position at a desk a 
degradation, aud equality, politically, with 
Yankees who have maintained themselves 
honorably since girlhood, as beneath the 
dignity of their finical ladyhood! The last 
class embrace those of good health, in the 
prime of life, strong, earnest workers, 
some of whom rarely lose a day in a year 
from sickness, or any other cause, and their 
record, being averaged with the other clgs- 
ses, of course loses their otherwise full 


complement of time. 
The self-appointed reformers are only 


using this flimsy pretext for getting rid of 
women in the civil service as carrying out 
the programme announced at the opening 
of their victorious campaign by the rebel 
press: “‘We will wipe Republican legislation 
from off our statute book.” What they 
have done is a matter of history. They at- 
tack now the sex unprotected by the ballot. 
The majority of women in the departments 
are Republicans, and to weaken the strength 
of the Republicans there, to get rid of an 
influence that is exerted on the side of jus- 
tice and honor, they propose to oust women 
from the position that sixteen years’ trial 
has made patent to the world they can fill 
honorably and conscientiously. ‘I'he intro- 
duction of the woman element into the 
civil service was through Republican ascen- 
dancy. It isfor the party when again swing- 
ing into power to see to it that women be not 
only protected, but be allowed to protect 
themselves, and no ionger be left helpless, 
a sacrifice to the mad rush of demagogism. 
That this is no visionary scheme among the 
rebels is shown by an infamous Southern 
newspaper-attack on the women employes 
of the departments from a moral stand- 
point, which is only a foreshadowing of 
the real and demoniac spirit that exists 
among the rebel faction for destroying the 
unity of the country by any means and by 
any agent.—Commenwealth, 





" COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN. 


Some friends of female education are ex- 
erting themselves to found a scholarship for 
young women in order to give some one at 
least the advantages so largely enjoyed by 
young men at Harvard and other colleges. 
A nucleus for this purpose has already been 
collected, and the committee in charge of 
the project have faith in establishing the 
scholarship on « liberal basis. As a means 
to this end Miss Alice Fletcher has kindly 
offered to give one of her interesting lect- 
ures on the antiquities of America. on the 
afternoon of Wednesday next, the particu- 
lars in regard to which will be found in 
another column. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Cabinet pictures of Col. Higginson, ‘‘T. 
W. H.” can be obtained at this office. Price, 
50 cents, Sent by mail if desired. 

> 


DRESS-MAKING AS A FINE ART, 





The science of dress-making is a language 
of elegance not generally understood. Ary 
one can cut and make a dress, but to fit it, 
to make it a palpable creation of comfort, 
of symmetry, of beauty—ah, there’s the 
rub! ‘Some people hear with their eyes,” 
says Kate Field, and awretchedly arranged 
costume keeps the wearer conscious of the 
fact. An ill-fitting costume is a hopeless 
impediment to self-forgetfulness, freedom 
of action, grace and ease. The “‘art” of 
dress-making isa gift of artistic acquire- 
ment, engendered by a respect for individ- 
ual demands and desires; by a knowledge 
of cause and effect, the “‘fitness of things” 
upon temper, character and natural com- 
fortableness. There is just as much art ip 
dressmaking or millinery, as in painting 
pottery or pictures. To be sure dress- 
makers are as thick as druggists, but the 
artiste, nevertheless, is as rare as a pearl of 
great price. Dress-fitting is one of the fine 
arts, a gift, a stroke of genius; but little 
recognized, and as rarely commended. Yet 
how much our happincss depends upon our 
dress-maker! And who of us caunot tell 
the tale of ruined goods and expensive mis- 
fits. One of the terrors always incident to 
the wearing of new clothes, is the “trying 
on,” and the changes, numberless and te- 
dious, to be endured. We are lay figures, 
and dumb with fatigue and irritation bear 
the rebasting and repinning and whirling 
about, with hopelesss, bateful resignation, 
inwardly resolving never again to havea 
new dress, And when the costume comes 
home we find after all our pottering that it 
is but an ill-natured fit, and we are wretched 
and ouwiré in it. No ill-fitting dress bow- 
ever expensive is ever beautiful. The only 
way to ensurea “‘lovely flt’’, a waist of ador- 
able elegance and ease, isto go where the 
tailor’s system is used. Have our dresses 
measured and fitted, chalked out, as men 
do their coats, and by one who has deftly 
learned the trade, as ‘‘cutters” are compell- 
ed in first class tailoring establishments. 
Our husbands and brothers could not possi- 
bly obtain a bad fit at Macullar, Parker’s 
establishment, for the art of fitting is scien. 
tifically calculated and composed. ‘‘Who is 
your tailor?” should be an inquiry, not 
‘Who is your dress-maker?” Women are 
all dress-makers by birth, but not dress- 
jitters. Miss Anna T. Fogg, 5 Hamilton 
Place, long ago recognized this essential 
gift. The necessity of artistic outlines and 
true measurement, of the first principles 
which bring perfection, became a study. 
With her, comfort, elegance and grace are 
synonymous, and she carries these terms 
into effect with the dress-fitting of every 
customer. She measures accurately and 
drafts by the tailor’s system your garments, 
guaranteeing a delightfully comforting and 
comfortable waist and suit. Shegives each 
customer an individuality, fitting each ac- 
cording to her personale, not believing, as 
many do, that the same pattern of waist, 
basque and sleeve can be draped upon each 
and every one, whether tall or short, thin 
orfat. The rowdy and baggy and tortured 
effects so often inflicted upon the irrespon- 
sible body and reflected upon the responsi- 
ble mind, by her method become impossi- 
ble, and her marvelous fits o’ershadow all 
other deficiencies of ‘dress. The gospel of 
good clothes is & daily and vexatious lesson 
for many ladies, and with the right text 
may be easily learned, Our text is Fogg 
5—1. No. 5 Hamilton Place, Room 1. 

THEO. WILLISTON. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the wed- 
ding of H. B, Blackwell and Lucy Stone 
occurred on May Day. 

Dr. Loring is to retain his seat in the na- 
tional House, so the committee decide. 

There are 211 women students at Univer- 
sity College, London. 

Wade Hampton is going to address the 
Pittsburg (Pa.) Grand Army post about 
‘National Reconcillation.” 

The women of Louisville, Kentucky,-are 
pbout to forma Suffrage Society. So the 
good leaven spreads. 

The state tax this year will be a million 
and a half of dollars, of which Boston will 

















pay $619,110, and the women will pay a 
handsome fraction of that. 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its twelfth Annual Cdnven- 
tion at Indianapolis, Ind., May 25th and 
26th, 1880. 


The ‘‘Fool’s Errand” sells at the rate- of 
2500 a week, being the most popular novel 
published for many years, and fairly deserv- 
ing its popularity. 

Yesterday was observed as Founder's day 
at Vassar College, and in the evening there 
were appropriate addresses by Miss Harriet 
Stanton and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, fol- 
lowed by a collation and dancing. 


Dr. Schliemann has written to say that 
he has finished the excavation of Troy, and 
that there are remnants of several cities 
clearly discernible underneath the one im- 
mortalized by the Grecian epic. 


A census of the Society of Friends shows 
that it has about 88,000 members, of whom 
66,850 are in the United States and Canada, 
14,725 in England, 3948 in Scotland, and 
8500 in other countries. 


The Unitarian Church at Keene has called 
Rev. Albert Walkley, who has acted as pas- 
torfora year. Mr, Walkley isa strong Wo- 
man Suffragist, and he has the courage of 
his opinions. 


A valuable collection of autograph letters, 
received by Mr. Garrison in connection with 
the anti-slavery struggle in the United States, 
has been given by his sons to the library of 
Cornell University. 


The Maine W. C. T. U. had a petition all 
ready this winter for the. Legislature, but 
on account of the unsettled condition of 
affairs at Augusta, decided it wise to wait a 
more opportune time. 


At the Indiana Greenback Convention, 
Captain Riley nominated Mrs, Mary F. 
Thomas, of Richmond, as a delegate at 
large. Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, of Marion, 
was nominated by acclamation as an alter- 
nate for Mrs. Dr. Thomas. 


Judge Tourgee, the author of ‘‘A Fool's 
Errand,” has retired from the Denver (Col.) 
Times, where he has been employed, to 
have more leisure to write books, and is said 
tobe at work on “Bricks Without Straw” 
a book dealing with the colored. exodus, 


Five Chinamen who are ready to live bere 
all their lives, and apparently to be buried 
here when they die, went before the Com- 
mon Pleas Court in New York last week, 
and declared their intention of asking natu- 
ralization. 


A large and brilliant reception was given 
to Mrs. Governor Beveridge, of Evanston, 
President of the Association for the Illinois 
Industrial school for girls, and Mrs. Doctor 
Wardner, Vice-President of the Eighteenth 
District, by the citizens of Centralia, on the 
evening of the 20th inst. 


Sydney Smith’s sermon before Queen 
Victoria on her accession to the throne con- 
tained this pertinent advice: ‘‘Extinguish 
in your heart the fiendish love of military 
glory from which your sex does not neces 
sarily exempt you, and to which the wicked- 
ness of flatterers may urge you.” 


The Empress Eugénie, before leaving for 
Zululand, confided to the Duchess of Mou- 
chy the costly crown which was to have 
been placed on her head whenever Napoleon 
II. fixed the day for the coronation. She 
makes it a present to the church of Notre 
Dame des Victoires. 


About eighty women recently attended 
Miss Parloa’s lecture on sick room cookery. 
The preparation of beef tea, beef sand- 
wiches and croquettes, cream-toast,custards, 
jellies, gruels and soups were talked of, and 
beef tea, Indian gruel, oat-meal gruel, 
cracker gruel and barley soup prepared, and 
a recipe was given for apple tapioca. 

The reduction in fares on the Boston and 
Albany Railroad on and after June 1 will be 
12 per cent for long distances, and 162gper 
cent for places within a radius of twenty 
miles. The present rate is 283-100 cents a 
mile for all distances over twenty miles, 
and three cents a mile for twenty miles and 
under. 


By request of a large number of persons 
who attended Mr. J. T. Fields’s Wednesday 
morning lectures at Hawthorne Hall this 
spring, a book has been opened at Doll & 
Richards’s for subscribers to another course 
on English authors, to come off next season, 
at the same place. Already many desirable 
seats have been secured by the registry of 
names, 

The women of Indiana are circulating 
the ‘‘Liquor Dealer’s Gospel,” being extracts 
from the Journal of Freedom and Right, 
showing the animus of the liquor party, 


and its.resistance to law and open defiance | 


of truth and purity. This ‘‘gospel” fur- 
nishes the W. C. T. U. with a text for the 
circulation of the Prohibitory Law and the 
Home Protection petitions. 


Monday next is the twentieth anniversary 
of the death of Theodore Parker, and to- 
morrow (Sunday) forenoon, at the Parker- 
Memorial, Rev. John W. Chadwick, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will preach a commemor- 
ative discourse on ‘‘The Influence of The- 
odore Parker Past and Present,” and it is 





DO NOT PAY THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
BUY DIRDAOCT OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 


The only manufacturersin the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. 

AU purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms, 


Every Carpet Warranted. 


AU intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 


J. & Je DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.’s 





MOQUETTES, 
. AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
3-PLYS, 
EX, SUPERS, 
. SUPERS, 
INGRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, ' 
In all Widths, 
MATTINGS, Eto. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 
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PAPER HANGINGS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
WINDOW SHADES, Eltc. 
We have just received all of the latest designs in hangings and 
textile fabrics, Your early inspection is invited. 


Holland shades all complete, from 
seventy-five cents, upward. 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


Corse, Woodbury & Smith, 


18l WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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desirable that all Mr. Parker’s parishioners, 
as far as practicable, should be in attend- 
ance, ° sarin 

The May St. Nicholas opens with an arti- 
cle by Rev. Washington Gladden, entitled 
“Talk with Girls and their Mothers,” in 
which be considers two important subjects 
—‘‘the most common defects in the training 
of girls,” and ‘“‘the principles of conduct 
most important, and the habits most essen- 
tial to the development of a useful and no- 
ble womanhood.” Dr. Gladden always has 
something to say when he writes, and it is 
always something worth heeding and think- 
ing about. © 


Renan, on the occasion of the recent 
Channing celebration in London, wrote: 
“Channing was atrie prophet. He heard 
with a rare justice the first warning sounds 
of the clock of the future gospel. You 
have reason to honor as columns of the 
eternal Christianism these saints of the 19th 
century, the grandest of all that Rome will 
not canonize. The doctrine of Channing 
was entirely a doctrine of peace and love, 
and will remain true, whatever be the evo- 
lutions of science and of the free spirit.” 


Hereafter a full supply of Temperance 
Literature will be kept at the Headquarters 
of the Woman's National Christian Tem- 
perance Union, 53 Bible House, New York. 
Books and tracts, treating on almost every 
phase of the temperance question, will be 
found here; also the pledge cards of the 
W. N.C. T. U. Cards for adults, 80 cents 
per 100. The beautiful pledge card ‘‘Our 
Children,” $1.75 per 100. Full list of Lit- 
erature sent on application to the corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Mary T. Burt, 53 
Bible House, New York. 


At the consolidated temperance meeting 
in Portland, Maine, March 16th, Mrs, L. 
M. N. Stevens said it might be considered 
(since women cannot vote) more becoming 
for her to speak on another phase of the 
question (the educational, for instance)than 
the one under discussion, ‘‘For whom 
should we vote? But when that time 
comes, as it surely will, we shall be regard- 
ed asa more important factor than now.” 
At this point Neal Dow enthusiastically 
exclaimed, ‘‘And you really will be of more 
importance—may the day speedily come!” 


The Indiana State Convention of the Na- 
tional Greenback party met at Indianepolis 
April 29th. There were between 250 and 
300 delegates present.. Mayor Levi Fergu- 
son was chosen permanent chairman. The 
usual Greenback resolutions were adopted, 
one of which opposes the importation of 
Chinese servile labor and denounces the ar- 
rest and imprisonment of American citizens 
for exercising the right of free speech. The 
convention then nominated the following 
State ticket: For Governor, Richard Gregg, 
of Dearborn County; Lieutenant-Governor, 
Thomas Debruler, of Spencer County; Sec- 
retary of State, J. B. Yeagley, of Marion 
County. The following delegates-at-large 
were chosen to the Chicago Convention: 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas, James Buchanan, 
Colonel John C. Milroy and J. H. Allen. 

The temperance paper, Our Union, pays 
the following appreciative tribute: ‘Miss 
Lavinia Goodell, who died recently at Mad- 
ison, Wis., was one of our noblest workers. 
She was a delegate to the International Wo- 





man’s Temperance Convention in Philadel- 
phia, in 1876, and has, from the first, been 
among the faithful fewin Wisconsin. Miss 
Goodell was a thoroughly educated lawyer, 
and recently admitted to practice ir the Su- 
preme Court of that State. She was a 
daughter of that noble anti-slavery reform- 

er—Rev. William Goodell—and inherited 
the strong and philanthropic qualities of her 
father. Farewell, brave heart, ‘until the 
day dawn and the shadows flee away.’” 


Mrs. Whitney's Writings. 


Mrs. Whitney has succeeded in domesticating her- 
self in a great number < a —- The pa- 
rity, og me shrewd: 





elevated, but on eek Sy Oneleting felthe “v which 
find ne P Whipue in her writings, endear her to thou- 
sands.—Z. 


Sut Published: 
ODD, OR EVEN? $1.50. 


Mrs. Whitney is a strong writer, and in this book 
has ~¥ us some of her v2ry best work.—Chicago 


Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, [Dastoctel: $1.50 
wae 5 Sere A Story of Threads 
DICING. cans - » hbedhds giic este: ocean oece 

A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's 
nll Illustrated. .........+++ 0 sc0rbeccsee 10 

Patien ovenee. Outin 1, 

Hitherto, A Story of Yeste: 

Real Folks, Illustrated...........esse.++e 

We Girls. A Home Story. Tilustrated 

The Other Girls. Illustrated e 

Sights and Insights, 2 vols 

Pansies: A Volume of Poems. 
bound in purple and gold. 

Just How: A Key to the Cook- Books..... ++ 1,00 


*-Soch hooks as hers should be in every household, 
to be read, loaned, reread and reloaned so long as the 
leaves and cover will hold together, —not holiday — - 
umes for clegant quiet, but sti and 
works, with a ‘mhiseio ..’ wnich is to make the world 
better than they find it.".—Boston Common he 
*,*For sale by ali booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 













PER CLIPPER SHIP 


“SAM. SKOLFIELD,” 


CALCUTTA 


One Bale, assorted sizes, of the best 
quality 


DURRIE RUGS. 


These are a very unique Rug, 
and are especially desirable for 
country or seashore cottages as 
they have two important charac- 
teristics, durability and cheapness. 


— 


J OHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 





558 & 560 Washington st. 
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THE SUFFRAGX ASSOCIATION AT ST. LOUIS. 


A meeting of the the Suffrage Association 
was recently held at Mercantile library, St. 
Louis, where according to a report which 
we take from the Daily Times, the women 
discussed a nice point of constitutional law. 
Mrs. Johnson had, at the previous meeting, 
been elected vice-president and member of 
the executive committee--the question pre- 
sented itself whether she could serve as a 
vice-president and at the same time act on a 
committee. There was no objection to this 
under the constitution of the association, 
and the matter was left unsettled. - 

Mr. P. H. Talbot, of the Union-Green- 
back Labor party, wrote to the association 
inviting them to send regular delegates to 
the Union-Greenback Convention in Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs, Anderson moved that delegates be 
appointed. Mrs. Minor thought that if this 
were done, they would be thought Green- 
backers, and the motion was withdrawn. 

The president read the notice of the grand 
mass meeting of women to be held in Far- 
well’s hall, Chicago, contemporaneously 
with the Republican National Convention 
for the purpose of nailing the ‘‘Suffrage 
plank” to the Radical platform. 

It was resolved that no more public meet- 
ings would be held during the summer; the 
meetings henceforth to be held in the par- 
lors of private residences—the next at Hotel 
Hunt. 

Mrs. Anderson completely refuted a par- 
agraph from the Zimes, which asserted that 
the ladies of New York wouldn’t vote when 
they had a chance, by reading a passage 
from the suffrage organ, which asserted that 
all the first-class ladies put in their ballot. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mrs. 
Polk for her speech before the Liberal 
Leayue and to the league for a contribution 
of $2. 

An address followed from Major J. B. 
Merwin, which was one of the closest and 
most able arguments for their claims which 
has been read’ before them in many meet. 
ings. A vote of thanks was tendered to 
Major Merwin. 

H. Clay Sexton wrote from fire depart- 
ment headquarters, that circumstances pre- 

wentcd him from being present, but that he 
was in sympathy with them. After com- 
ments on the lecture of the evening from 
Mrs. Polk, Mr. Busch, Mrs. Anderson, and 
Others, the association adjourned. 
oo—_—_—_——_ 


KEEP NEAR THE CHILDREN. 


As we come into maturer years we let 
‘the naturalness and sincerity and cheer of 





childhood die out of our lives. Lines trace’ 


‘themselves along the forehead or about the 
eyes. The mouth grows hard and fixed. 
We become cautious and calculating lest 
somebody wrong us. We hedge ourselves 
about so that nobody can see the real work 
ings of our hearts. Ab, we have gone too 
far away from the children! 

We have forgotten that every person is a 
mirror in whom we see ourselves reflected. 
If we give a smile we get it back again. If 
we are gentle it begets the same. If we 
trust, we are trusted. We need to take 
little children on our knees; to feel their 
arms about our necks; to get interested in 
their ingenuous lives; to talk more with 
them. It is well said that whoever can 
interest a child can never fail to interest 
older people. 

We need the tenderness of children. An 
eye that moistens with sympathy, a hand- 
grasp that shows a heart back of it, a voice 
that has been attuned to the sweetness of 
the Gospel; all these increase influence a 
hundred fold. Inthe temperance crusade 
at the West, when a company of Christian 
‘women went from one saloon to another to 
pray, in one town, a dozen little boys ranged 
themselves along the curb-stone, and stood 
silent, with caps off, as those earnest 
prayers went up to God. As soon as the 
meeting was over they hastened to the next 
saloon and did the same. When asked why 
they did so, one little fellow, with a radi- 
ant face, answered, ‘‘We are keeping the 
wind off you while you pray.” Blessed 
childhood! whose tender hearts the cares 
of life have never hardened. 

We need the cheer of children. 
are happy over the smallest things. 

By nature's kiudly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw. 

The snow in its "glistening purity was 
made for them. When the spring comes 
they gather aprons and caps full of May- 
beauties and innocents, or later in the sea- 
son, ox-eyed daisies and clovers, and later 
still red and yellow maple leaves. They 
keep their hearts close to nature. Life is 
brimful of joy, and their cup runs over to 
all who come within their reach. 

We need the faith of children. They 
believe in the kindness and sincerity of 
poor human nature. They are never look- 
ing for deception and rarely find it. They 
believe in the good and thcreiore humanity 
shows its good side to them. They have 
faith in God. .They pray as though, as in 
the days of old, they were in the arms of 
Christ. They know no doubts; they expect 
no disappointments. God is never a great 
way off. They get close to the throne and 
simply love him. 

A touching story is told of the little son 
of a deceased government official in 8t- 


They 


Petersburg, Russia. Destitute, his wee sis- 
ter crying for food, he wrote on a piece of 
paper, carried it to the nearest church, and 
put it in the alms-box. A priest saw him 
do it, took it odt and read: ‘‘Please, God, 
send me three copecks, to buy my little 
sister a roll.” The next Sunday the munis. 
ter told the incident and nearly a thousand 
dollars were collected. If we prayed as 
children pray we should not have to wait 
somany years for the answers as we some. 
times do. 

We need the simplicity of children, in 
speech, in singleness of purpose, in purity 
of motive, There is very little duplicity in 
life. Weare seen just about as we are. 
Better be what we desire than attempt to 
seem. It pays to cultivate the highest vir- 
tues and have the cleanest soul, because the 
world sees and copies. We are only epis- 
tles known and read of all men. We need 
their pure Anglo-Saxon language, their di- 
rectness of speech, in pulpit, in press and 
in daily converse. The great master of 
monosyllables has hela his power largely 
over the British nation from his simple 
language born of a pure character and an 
honest life. If more ministers preached as 
though they were talking to children the 
truth would get into more hearts. We are 
all children, at bost, and have their needs. 

For men are only boys grown tall, 
And hearts don’t change mach after all. 

We need the naturalness of children. 
Untrammelled by formal society laws, giv- 
ing true courtesy and genuine affection out 
of earnest hearts. We need the Christ 
nature. 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 

We need to learn of children the way 
that leads up higher. ‘‘Whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall not enter therein.” 

Let us keep near the children.—Sarah K. 
Bolton, in Christian Union. 





CHRIS DEAN’ ms HEROIC ACT. 


The records of noble deeds contain the ; 
particulars of no act of heroism more re-| 
markable than the one described below. 
Chris Dean’s unflinching courage, while 
enduring the most excruciating agony, has 
seldom been equaled: 

In consequence of the} mistake of a tele- 
graph operator, two freight trains on the 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad came into 
collision near Cameron Mills, Pa. Chris 
Dean was the engineer of one of the trains. 
Both he and his fireman were fastened be- 
neath the wreck of the locomotive. Dean 
was held by one of his legs, which was 
caught by the ash-box of the engine. His 
fireman was nearly buried under pieces of 
the wreck. When the men were discovered 
Dean had managed to reach his tool-box 
and he was making great efforts to extri- 
cate the fireman. When he saw the men 
who had come to their aid, Dean shouted: 

“Help him and never mind me!” 

The fireman was extricated as soon as 
possible, in an unconscious condition. 
Dean was taken out. It was then ascer- 
tained that during all the time he had been 
working to relieve his fireman the fire-box 
was burning his leg toacrisp. It was lit- 
erally roasted from the knee down, and 
had to be amputated. The fireman died, 
but it is thought the brave engineer will 
recover.—Truthteller, 
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“a FOOL’S ERRAND.” 


In a talk with a Tribune reporter recently, 
E. H, Nixon, a business man of this city, 
spoke freely in regard to his relations and 
acquaintance with Albion W. Tourgee, the 
author.of the book lately published called 
‘‘A Fool’s Errand.’”’ Mr. Nixon was asso- 
ciated with Judge Tourgee in the South for 
several years, and he related many interest- 
ing experiences which seem to have fur- 
nished the author much material for his 





book. 

“Judge Tourgee,” said Mr. Nixon in the 
course of conversation, ‘‘first went to the 
South asa soldier at the beginning of the 
war. So nearly do the opening chapters, 
which describe his starting off for the war 
and his determination to go South to make 
his home there at its close, correspond to 
his actual experience, that they may be said 
to be sv many pages of autobiography. In 
the fifth chapter a letter is given, addressed 
to the Rev. Dr. Enos Martin. There was 
such a letter written, and the ‘oracle’ con- 
sulted was the President of Rochester Uni- 
versity. Comfort Servosse, by whom the 
letter is signed, and who figures through 
the book as the ‘Fool’ is the author himself. 
Colonel Ezekiel Vaughn, of Pipersville, is 
a portraiture of Zekial Jones, of Greens- 
boro, N. C. Readers of the book may be 
interested in knowing that Col. Vaughn, 
instead of being a creature of fancy is real 
flesh and blood, as well known to the inhab- 
itants of Greensboro as a justice is in a 
country town. _ He is a big, pompous man, 
whose delight it is to stand on the street- 
corners and discuss the political situation, 
tell how he fought in the last ditch during 
the late struggle, and did not consider that 
he was beaten, by—, but only overpowered. 
Whether any such interview took place as 
is recorded in the sixth chapter, I am not 
able to state, but it is true that he assumed 


army, and went to hide, as is described, in 
Polly Richardson’s fields, to hae out of 
the way of the Yankees. 

“Warrington is the ectatien, near 
Greensboro, upon which Mr. Tourgee 
moved when he went South in 1865-’66. 
He went to stay. He was full of hope, and, 
as he says, was forgetful of the fact that 
the social conditions of 300 years are not 
to be overthrown in a moment. The Ver- 
denton of the book is Greensboro, N. C. 
The account given in chapter ten of Squire 
Hyman’s advice about associating with 
‘niggers’ is no fiction. Soon after their ar- 
rival at their new homes, the Tourgees 
were told that if they would associate with 
the young women who were engaged in 
teaching the colored schools, they would 
not be able to enjoy the good society of the 
place. In fact, without any other offence 
than that they were Northerners, they 
were completely ostracised from society. 
When Mrs. Tourgee walked along the side- 
walks of Greensboro, the female portion of 
the population took great pains to prevent 
her dress from coming in contact with their 
own. That was only one way of express- 
ing the supreme contempt in which they 
held their carpet-bag neighbors. Some- 
time after Mr. Tourgee went to North Car- 
olina he became a delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention. From the beginning he 
had opposed the reconstruction measures 
that had been adopted by the Government, 
taking the ground that the people were not 
yet ready to be restored. When opposi- 
tion became useless, he did all he could to 
make it as thorough and complete as possi- 
ble. This was his first entrance into politics 
in the South. Subsequently he was elected 
Judge of the Superior Court of the Seventh 
Judicial District, and presided over the 
courts in eight different counties. As he 
rode from county to county on horseback, 
excellent opportunities were given him to 
observe the manners and customs of the 
people, and to read their hearts and minds. 
Like other Northern men who are brave 
enough to express their sentiments openly, 
he was an object of almost universal ha- 
tred. It was while riding home one night 
from court that the event narrated in chap- 
ter thirteen happened—a plot to take his 
life—though the details were slightly differ- 
ent from those given in the novel. He 
escaped the fate the villains had planned 
for him by pursuing the road which his 
horse had chosen for him. 

“*Yes, many letters came to the Judge 
from the ‘Regulators.’ They were anony 
mous, full of threats, and frequently dec- 
orated with drawings of coffins and bones 
He received them often during my own 
residence at Greensboro from "70 to ’73. 
No attention was paid to them, except to 
make the house in which he lived more 
secure against an attack. The doors were 
heavily barred, having a brace from a block 
on the floor as well as the ordinary bar 
across from side to side. Nothing was 
done to excite the enmity of the members 
of the society of Ku-Klux, except that 
opinions were expressed concerning out- 
rages committed against the negroes, and 
freedom of speech was used on other sub- 
jects. In consequence of these numerous 
threats the family was kept constantly in a 
state of great apprehension. Mrs. Tourgee 
never could feel sure when her husband 
left home to attend court that he would re- 
turn alive. Fearlessness, and the fact that 
he carried a revolver in his pocket, which 
he knew how to use, I suppose, saved him. 
Colored men—and white men, too—fre- 
quently went to his house, with their backs 
bleeding from wounds inflicted with the 
lash in the hands of the Ku-Klux, by whom 
they had been dragged from their beds. 

‘Many of the incidents,” continued Mr. 
Nixon, ‘‘that are contained in the earlier 
chapters of the ‘Fool's Errand’ I am obliged 
to pass over. They happened before I 
joined the author in the South, and though 
they may be historical facts to the same ex- 
tent that those are to which attention has 
been called, yet positive statements regard- 
ing them cannot be made. The account 
given of the whipping of Jesse Hyman is a 
true story. His real name is Jesee Hyatt, 
and on account of the chagrin he felt from 
being so ignominiously treated—he is a 
white lad—he left the old homestead for a dis- 
tant State. The sorry experience of ‘Bob 
Martin’ was also an actual fact. 

‘The harrowing story entitled ‘A Thrice 
Told Tale,’ forming chapter thirtieth, is 
also a true story—only too true! The name 
of the man who was murdered in cold 
blood was John Walters Stevens—in the 
account he is called John Walters. He 
lived in Yanceyville—not far from Greens- 
boro, where he was justice of the peace’ 
He was a politician and had been a State 
Senator. From my personal knowledge, I 
know that the facts related by the author 
are true, as I was at Greensboro myself at 
the time the deed was committed. The 
victim attended a Democratic meeting at 
the court-house on that day, and was taken 
into one of the jury-rooms by several men 
ostensibly to be consulted regarding a fu- 
sion ticket that was proposed. In this room 
he was overpowered by the assassins after 
refusing to sign a paper promising to leave 
the country within ten days. The villains 








crutches to escape being enrolled in the 


accomplished their work by throwing him 


upon a table and cutting his throat. The 
blood was caught in a bucket and passed to 
one of their number standing on the out- 
side of the window. Then the mutilated 
body—one of his legs had been broken as 
described in the chapter--was thrown into 
a wood-box and covered up with sticks of 
wood. Here it was found after a lapse of 
several days. All of the terrible details that 
are given in the story are true to the letter 
and obtained from a trustworthy source. 
The negroes who overheard the account 
given by one of the conspirators have made 
affidavits which are now in the hands of 
Mr. Tourgee. The readers of the Tribune 
will remember an account of this same out- 
rage published in its columns on Aug. 8, 
1870. That letter was written by the au- 
thor of ‘A Fool’s Errand,’ addressed to 
Gen. Joseph C. Abbott, United States Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. By a comparison 
with the paper of that date the reader will 
find that its contents are summarized in the 
first part of chapter thirty-third. The 
Tribune in the book is called the New York 
Age. In this same chapter the correspond- 
ence is substantially the same as that which 
actually passed between the author and Gen. 
Abbott. Many of the passages correspond 
word for word. (Mr. Nixon proved this 
assertion with manuscript copies of the 
originals taken from them at the time.) The 
following chapter contains a letter purport- 
ing to come from a committee of the citi- 
zens of Verdentun (Greensboro) and its vi- 
cinity, and the ‘Fool’s’ reply. In fact, the 
first was from the members of the bar of 
Guilford County, and is almost an exact 
copy of the original. The answer also fol- 
lows the original reply almost word for 
word. As is related in the book, the letter 
to the Tribune was republished in one of 
the local papers, and excited the indigna- 
tion of the people. Those who participated 
in this crime were well known, and made 
claims to respectability. 

‘There were outrages committed by the 
Ku-Klux in those days that were never 
known beyond the neighborhood where 
they were perpetrated. John Burlison— 
spoken of in Chapter Thirty-seven—is a 
real personage and was a member of the 
Ku-Klux organization. Burlison, how- 
ever, is not his real name. On one occa- 
sion several Northern men were sitting on 
the veranda of the Benbow House at 
Greensboro, talking about the Ku-Klux. 
Some of them expressed adoubtif there 
were any in fact; .whereupon Burlison 
spoke up and said he had been one and, 
‘you,’ and ‘you’ and ‘you,’ pointing to sev- 
eral men who were sitting around. When 
Toweger was a candidate for Congress in 
1878, Burlison was one of his strongest sup- 
porters and labored hard to secure his elec- 
tion.” 

‘‘Are people in North Carolina much in- 
censed by this story?” 

“Strange to say, not. In many respects 
they esteem the book a compliment. The 
author ina number of places speaks of their 
ruling power and unconquerable spirit— 
some would consider it satire—and they 
are delighted by it. Here is an example: 
A friend went into the office of Dr. Glenn, 
in Greensboro, one day and found him 
reading the book though he made an at- 
tempt to conceal it. He afterward acknowl- 
edged that he was reading the book for the 
third time.” — Tribune. 


THE KESPONSIBILITY OF MOTHERS. 


A few Sundays ago a minister in one of 
our Provincial cities preached a sermon on 
the immoral tendencies of the young people 
of the age, and affirmed that the chief fault 
lay with the mothers who shirked their du- 
ty; bringing up their boys and girls igno- 
norant of the laws of Nature and of God. 
What a charge to mothers is this assertion, 
and yet who dare deny it? 

To try to bring up children ignorant of 
the evil that is in the world, to evade their 
questions, regarding the laws of life, will 
only arouse a morbid curiosity likely to 
lead to disastrous results. 

It is like the king in that wonderful story 
“The Light of Asia”—who determined that 
nothing but what was beautiful should be 
seen by his son, Prince Siddartha, and sent 
criers before he left the palace to proclaim. 
“The king commands that there be seen to- 
day. 

No evil sight: let no one blind or maimed, 
None that is sick or stricken deep in years, 
No leper, and no feeble folk go forth.” 

But in spite of all his mandates there 
“Orept forth a wretch in rags, haggard, 
and foul, an old, old man’—And so the 
prince learned of age, and death inevitable. 

It is thus that mothers try to hide from 
their children things they are the only ones 
competent to teach aright, and it is well 
that among our clergy there are a few fear- 
less enough to speak of this duty too often 
neglected. 

A knowledge of botany inculcated in a 
proper manner is the first thing to arouse in 
a child’s mind thoughts of the origin of 
life. ‘‘How plants grow” explains many 
interesting truths, the transition is easy from 
plants to the higher order of beings, mak- 
ing the after work easy. 

To keep pure in the world, was Christ’s 
prayer; it is one that every mother needs to 








pray for her sons and daughters; and in 





this as in many other things “‘knowledge 
is power” and a proper understanding of 
truth a safeguard from evil.—Annie J. 
Jack, in The Rural New Yorker. 
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PLANTS AND THE ELECTRIC LIGHT, 





At alate meeting of the Reyal Society, 
Dr. Siemens gave orally an account of his 
preliminary experiments, and exhibited il. 
lustrations of the power of this new agent 
in promoting vegetable. growth. The 
method pursued was to plant quick-growing 
plants and seeds, such as mustard, carrots, 
beans, cucumbers and melons, in pots, and 
these pots were divided into four series, 
one of which was kept entirely in the dark, 
one was exposed to the influence of the 
electric light only, one to the influence of 
daylight only, and one to daylight and elec- 
tric light in succession. The electric light 
was applied for six hours each evening— 
from five to eleven—and the plants were 
then left in darkness during the remainder 
of the night. The general result was that 
the plants kept entirely in the dark soon 
died; those exposed to the electric light 
only or to sunlight only throve about equal- 
ly; and those exposed to solar light first, 
and then to electric light after sunset, 
throve far better than either, the specimens 
of mustard and of carrots exhibited to the 
society showing this difference in a very 
remarkable way. 
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ONE WOMAN'S VOTE. 





Epitors JOURNAL: We had a town meet- 
ing this month. As I was the only woman 
in town who had registered as a voter, I 
felt no little misgiving at the position in 
which I found myself when town-meeting 
day dawned and I felt as though I ought, I 
must, redeem my promise to myself and 
others, and go to the town hall and vote for 
school committee. 

I live in a village a mile from the center 
where the hall is located. Just before 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, my husband 
drove up to the door and announced himself 
in readiness to act as escort. I imagine there 
was some inward trepidation on his part, but 
his outward demeanor gave no sign. When 
we reached the hall, we were invited to the 
selectmen’s room, and tickets furnished us. 
I prepared my ballot and we went up to 
vote. There were the crowds of men on 
the stairway and in the hall, the tobacco 
smoke, the dirty floors we had heard so 
much about. The men were quiet, orderly 
citizens, engaged in the performance of a 
grave duty. The tobacco smoke, disagree 
able as it was, was no worse than I have 
often encountered on Washington strect, 
in Boston, when going up to Bromfield 
street after a lunch at noon. The dirty 
floor was clean compared with the mud of 
the streets outside. I heard no allusion to 
myself or others that was distasteful. Ev- 
erything was so different from the town 
meeting used as a bugbear to frighten 
women with since the first one dared to say 
“I would like to enforce my opinion by 
voting.” 

We had just opened the door, when we 
were approached by the grand looking man 
who fills the chair of the lieutenant-gover- 
nor of the State, and invited to go with him 
and avoid the crowd: He led us round to 
the head of the line which had formed 
from the door to the ballot box, and said to 
the gentleman who was about to vote, 
‘Will you please give way for Mrs. Root 
and allow her to vote now?” ‘‘Certainly,” 
was the reply. So I voted; then my hus. 
band cast his vote, and we were ready to 
go home. Lieut. Gov. Weston escorted us 
to the door, asking if there were any other 
women registered, on my replying in the 
negative, he said, “I am glad there was 
one.” Sltaking bands at parting he added, 
‘I am glad there was one woman in Dalton 
brave enough to conte here.” 

In the evening a former member of the 
school-board called to congratulate me on 
the position I had taken and said that he 
was but one of many men who were glad 
to see me at the hall in the morning, and he 
believed that more women would vote next 
year now that the ice was broken. 

AMANDA LANE Roor. 

Dalton, April, 1880. 


A WORD OF DEFENCE. 


Epitors JOURNAL: The statement in 
the edition April 17th does injustice to Sen- 
ator Eggieston, in intimating that his 
amendment to the school bill was proposed 
in a spirit of levity. As 1 understand it the 
measure was received with consideration in 
the Senate; those voting against it explain- 
ing that they did so because it was unconsti- 
tutional. When it reached the House it 
was indeed subjected to some uncharitable 
criticism, but it is currently said that it 
would have become a law, had its passage 
been urged. It was clearly shown that one 
may be a member of the school board and 
yet not be an elector, for the regulations 
explicitly state that the Board of Educa- 
tion is not a political body. It is but due 
to the gallant Senator to say that his argu- 
ment strongly favored the advisability of 
the matter and his withdrawal was merely a 
concession to his constituents. With a 
lady clerk in the House, ladies reading 
Blackstone aud acting as Notary Publics, I 
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cannot believe that he meant to turn the 
sex into ridicule. However his action on 
the subject next year will test the truth of 
his fervor. Sofar as the women of Ohio 
are concerned, we are dismissed without an 
effort in our behalf; but time will surely 
discover the joke. 
Yours with respect, M. M. 
oer 


TO THE FRONT. 


Women begin to come to the front as 
township superintendents of schools in this 
State. Ip Allegan county the Republicans 
of three towns ran women for the office. 
In Paris, Kent county, Mrs. Martha Adams 
was elected on the Republican ticket. In 
Sheridan, Calhoun county, Miss Clara 
Robertson was the Democratic candidate. 
In Talmadge, Ottawa county, Mrs. Myron 
Harris was elected by the Democrats and 
Nationals, her opponent on the Republican 
ticket being Miss Anna Stoddard. And 
Miss Martha Filer has qualified as superin- 
tendent of schools in Filer township, Man- 
istee county.—Michigan Truthteller. 

oe 


PULTE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


Of the eighty-five students of this college 
the past session, six were women. Of 
these six female students, three were grad- 
uates of literary colleges; two were teach- 
ers in the Cincinnati public schools, and 
one, Miss Hunt, of Mt. Adams, the Cincin- 
nati girl who received the prize for best 








examination in physiology, is a graduate wo” | 


the Cincinnati high school, a better average 
of qualification than can be shown by any 
class of male students in any medical col- 
lege. The ladies report that from the be- 
ginning to the end of the term they were 
treated with courtesy and respect, and the 
general deportment of the class showed an 
improvement over that of any previous 
term, when women were excluded. Two 


_of the female students have matriculated 


for the three years’ grade course, thus set- 
tling the ‘‘Woman Ques‘ion in Pulte Medi- 
cal College” in favor of right and justice. 
The justice is apparent to every fair minded 
person when it is remembered that by fairs 
and otherwise the ladies of Cincinnati have 
contributed more than $1,500 to the dis- 
pensary connected with the College, and 
which annually treats over five thousand 
poor people gratuitously.. The prospects 
of the College were never more promising 
than under the present management.—Cin- 
cinnati Daily Inquirer. 
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USE GOOD LANGUAGE. 

A writer advising the youth to abandon 
slang and acquire the habit of writing and 
speaking good English, says: “The longer 
you live, the more difficult the acquisition of 
good language will be; and if the golden age 
of youth, the proper time for the acquisition 
of language, be passed in abuse, the unfort- 
unate victim of neglected education is very 
probably doomed to talk slang for life. 
Money is not necessary to procure this edu- 
cation. Every person has itin his power. 
He has to use the language which he reads 
instead of the slang which he hears; to form 
taste from the best speakers and poets of the 
country; to treasure up choice phrases in 
his memory and habituate himself to thier 
use, avoiding at the same time that pedantic 
precision and bombast which show rather 
weakness of vainambition than the polish 
of an educated mind.” 





¢ WHY BOYS DON’T AND SHOULD LEARN 
TRADES. 


There is aconspiracy among society-men, 
all over the country, to keep American 
boys out of the useful trades; and industri- 
al education is thus under the ban of an 
outrageous despotism which ought to be 
put down by the strong hand of the law. 
It is thus seen that while the common 
school naturally turns the great multitude 
of its attendants away from manual employ- 
ments, those who still feel inclined to enter 
upon them have no freedom to do s0, be- 
cause a great army of society-men stand 
firmly in the way, overruling employer and 
employed alike. 

The public hardly needs to learn that the 
result of the indisposition and inability to 
learn trades among American boys is about 
as disastrous as can be imagined. It is 
found that in the prisons, almost universsl- 
ly, the number of criminals who never 
learned atrade to those who are skilled 
workmen js as six to one. The army of 
tramps who have infested the country for 
the last two years is largely composed of 
men who have had no industrial education 
whatever. These men, who beg at our 
doors, are mainly men who never learned a 
trade, and can handle nothing but a shovel. 
A New York clergyman, possessing a large 
family of boys, recently declared from his 
pulpit that he intended that every lad of 
his family should learn some mechanical 
employment, by which, in an emergency, 
he could get a living. He was right. It is 
in the emergencies of life—it is when men 
find themselves helpless and without the 
power of earning money—that they slip 
into crime, and become the tenants of pris- 
ons and penitentiaries. 

So the American people must, sooner or 
later, be driven to the establishment of in- 
dustrial schools. To learn how to work 





skilfully with the hands must become a 
part of common education. Rich and poor 
alike should be taught how to work, for it 
is quite as likely that the rich will become 
poor as that some of the poor will become 
rich; and that is, and always must be, a 
poor education which fails to prepare a 
man to take care of himself and his depend- 
ents in life. We understand what to do 
with criminals. We confine them and set 
them to learning a trade, especially the 
young criminals. The reform schools nev- 
er leave out the element of manual indus- 
try. Why isit not just as legitimate to 
teach the virtuous how to take care of 
themselves without crime as it is the vic- 
ious ?— Scribner. 
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SENATOR WADE AS A HUSBAND. 





Mr. Wade was always particular about 
money matters. Hecould not bear to owe 
any mana cent, and to feel that he was 
pecuniarily under the slightest obligation 
to anyone annoyed him excessively. His 
wife had a small income, but old Ben 
would never touch a penny of it. His pe- 
culiarity about money matters some times 
actually distressed Mrs. Wade and his 
friends. His pocket-book was always open 
to his wife, but she probably during their 
long married life never was able to induce 
her husband to accept out of her money 
the price of a meal. He used to say, ‘‘A 
man does not marry a woman to live off 
her;” and again, ‘‘Every man should keep 
his own wife.” I believe Mr. Wade posi- 
tively thought it degrading for a man to use 
a woman’s money, and so it is. Once he 
said to his son, ‘‘What your wife has is her 
own, and what you have is your wife’s.” 

This was Wade's chivalrous idea of the 
treatment of a wife, and right royally did he 
practice it in his own household. His covr- 
tesy to Mrs. Wade was always so marked as 
to attract the attention of even strangers. 
At seventy years of age he was the same fond 
and devoted lover she had found in him at 
forty. No two people could possibly have 
lived more agreeably together. Everything 
Mrs, Wade said or did was exactly right in 
the estimation of her husband, and during 
the entire course of his long married life he 
probably never had a disloyal thought or 
occasioned his wife a moment’s uneasiness. 
—Philadelphia Press. 

. . 
A GENEROUS FRENCH LAWYER. 





A baroness called upon Jules Favre, the 
famous French advocate, and begged that 
he would undertake her divorce case. He 
refused, declaring that he had decided never 
to have anything to do with separation. 
The lady burst into tears, narrated her 
unhappy matrimonial position, and owned 
that she had not even the wherewith to pay 
him if he accepted her defence. Upon this 
avowal Favre told her to hand him her 
papers, which he would study and give her 
an answer in a day ortwo. When she re- 
turned he apnounced his determination to 
accept the case, and, bidding her adieu, 
placed an envelope in her hand, saying that 
she was not to open it until she got home. 
Her gratitude may be imagined when she 
discovered that the envelope contained five 
notes of a thousand francs each. Jules 
Favre pleaded thecase with such victorious 
eloquence that he not only gained it, but de 
cided to make a special study of this ques- 
tion of law, and it was therein that he made 
his reputation as the most eloquent lawyer- 
in France. 





oe 
COLORED SCHOOL TEACHERS, 

Four colored clergymen appeared recently 
before the committee of the Baltimore 
School Board appointed to consider the 
subject of admitting colored teachers to the 
work of the public schools. The Rev. Mr. 
Hargrave said that they only asked that all 
hindering barriers that keep colored teach- 
ers out of the schools be removed; they 
did not ask that colored teachers be appoint- 
ed simply because they were colored, but 
because they would prove themselves capa- 
ble of taking charge of colored classes. He 
also said the knowledge that such a position 
was within their reach would be an incentive 
to the colored youth to improve. Dr. Gruss 
said that the colored race were endeavoring 
to fill important positions in society, and 
teaching was an important adjunct. He only 
asked a fair chance for colored pefsons at 
examination. A memberof the committee 
asked whether they desired that colored 
teachers be placed in position subordinate to 
white principals or whether they wanted 
charge of whole schools. The reply was 
that they asked that the change be made 
gradually. Mr. Riddick said he thought 
the greater sympathy existing between a 
colored teacher over colored scholars would 
advance the refinement of the race. The 
committee adjourned without taking final 
action. 
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LADY WOOD. 


The late Lady Emma Carolina Wood 
mother of the Zulu fighter, Sir Evelyn Wood 
was a woman of the most remarkable capac- 
ity. She was adevoted wife and mother, a 
perfect housewife and a poet, novelist, mu- 
sician and painter. To prepare her boys 
for the university she mastered Latin and 





Greek, and alone directed the studies of her 
young daughter. Her water colors were 
good in their way, and her sketches of chil- 
dren were noted. Up to the last two days 
of her life this brilliant old lady was busy 
with her brush. She is saidto have been 
beautiful in her youth; and to the end of 
her life retained her wit, her kindness and 
gracious vivacity, During the frequent ab- 
sences of her son, Sir Evelyn. they had cor. 
responded daily for a period extending over 
twenty-six years; and she nursed him 
through an almost fatal illness in the Crimea. 
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MISS H. L. LANC 
ORIGINAL 


DRESS REFORM 


COMMITTEE ROOMS, 
4 PARK 8T., BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place. 





Founded by the Dress Reform Com- 
mi appointed by the 


§ New England Woman's Clab 


'z0 LADIES who are unable to visit our 
|rooms and desirous of obtaining Custom 
jmade Under-garments, we have arrang- 
\edaschedule of measurements, which 
|\carefully followed, we can fit you as well 
as in person. 


E | MEASURES TO BE TAKEN. 


AAM=sseS lnc 


“ALIVIOSdS VW SNUZLLVd 





—( FOR )— 

\TRACY WAIST, EMANCIPATION SUIT 

CHEMELETTE, EMANCIPATION WAIST aT 

*Bust Measure. No, of inches. 

Under Bust Measure. *Waist Measure. 

*Length of Waist under Arm. 

Hips, three inches below the Waist. 

Width of Back across Shoulders. 

Length of Back from Neck to Waist. 

Length of Sleeve inside. 

Length of Sleeve outside. 

Length of Shoulder. Around Neck. 

Arm Size, (high up.) 

Length of Drawers, from waist down. 
*MEASURE TO BE SENT FOR PATTERNS. 


Orders and measurements sent by 
mail, must be filled at the risk of the! 
purchaser. All goods aresent C. O. D. 
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|] PERMANENTLY CURES || 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 


©, 8. HOGABON, of Berkshire, says, “one 
package hasdone wonders for me in com- 
pletely curing a severe Liver and Kidney 


Complaint. 


ane Way? 
WONDERFUL 
POWER. 


BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THE 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 
NEYS AT THE SAME TIME. 


the poisonous 

In Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bil- 

lousness, Jaundice, Constipation, 

Plies, or in Rheumatiem, Neuraigia 

and Female disorders. 
KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegctable com- 

pound and can be sent by mail prepaid. 

One package will make six qts of medicine, 
TRY «rT Now !: 


Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathiet. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 Pp. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturda 


y excepted. 





MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MAS8S., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


LYptA E. Pineaee 
it osteauaianeiianineniaieanaiaeneianemnedineninmeeiiammadneneeaa 
The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

THIS PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWEB 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE 18 radical and ene 
tire. It stre THE BACK AND PELVIO RE 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS 8Y6- 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIB 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female s: 


stem. 
For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpa: ° 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors Jaboratory. 
No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphlets. Address as above. _ 


No family s They one O Lydia E. Piapbemte 
LIVER . cure ion, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 





ABSORPTION vs DISEASE 





LIVER & STOMACH 
PAD 


CURES WITHOUT 


BLOOD AND!NERVES. 
‘UMAITANV HOVWOLS 


DOSING. 


Principal depot of the Company for New England, 
124 Tremont St., 
Opposite Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. itf 


ELECTRICITY 


The hest Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIC AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 

















Ha made Electricity a remedial agent, and as a 
special y, and having used it daily in office 
[apes =o for twelve years, is competent to administer 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial 
debility, nervous prostration, rhe neuralgia, 
ecrofula, en): te, etc., etc. Her 


ney has never failed to remove inflama- 
tion from the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi 
as foundin the ducts, painfal micturicions, in- 


pay ye FY yg pain fr th back, 
ers for rheumatism, sc’ 8 e 
shoulders, jointe, worn on the neck to relieve 


headache, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. A 
sure cure for Bunions. Her ic Hair Pomade 
for the scalp, to 


preven' hair; her 

prevent ep, and to allay irritation, her A i 
nal and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses and 

Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals. 





and Syringes. Office, 
28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hygienic Ret North Weymouth. 
stamp for rem Any as 





BLAKE’S 
At 1 
DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 
Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world. 
nt by all the great eee: Sherwood, Bentler 
Pease, Carrenno. . ’ 
Thomas, and the whole united preee. rpreue a 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


The best moti peient Piano before th bli 
Gives good sutisfaction and is fully warented, - 


IDGEPORT ORGANS. 


and comp egant Or- 
gane, Gs for style, tone and finish, cannot be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons,{Concertinas,‘Band Instraments, strip 
Bridges, etc. Call and examine, or send for ca " 


logues. CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. t 
(otabliched 1869] No. 612 Washington ‘ahect lect 
1 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE: 


PIANOS, 
POWESE Oh Sir PRIOES 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalognes or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street 








McPHAIL 


Square and Upright. 


The NEW UPRIGHT PIANO is the delight 
wonder of all who hear it. The public ave tavired te 
s and judge for fpammives, Wasm)> 6TON 

TREET, Boston. ert, ree Block, y 
Washington and Essex chewete, wer .4 








>’ 





L 
PIANOFORTES, 


Unequaled in Tone, Touch, 
and Durability. 
paceme Measouetse. 
anos to rent. os tuned 
E. W. TYLER, Agent. 506 Was! 
Borton, (over Williams Everett's.) ecnlngies « e 


FURNITURE. 


Workmansh ip 





"xIVvuao 
SruepuUrroceow 





Fine and Medium Class 


PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
Draperies and Window Shades, 
Mattresses, Bedding, 
Mirrors, etc., etc, 


A large stock and complete assortment at unusrvally 
low prices. 


H. B. BRAMAN, 
Formerly BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 
7 and 8 Haymarket 
101 ‘and 108 Friead Stivet? whois 





LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 
30 AVON STREET. 


A bang eed at aren t ; Ome of 7 or Cote with 
; c. Stew, ; Tende: 
ii ie, 20 ents | Al the fuxurien and lenis 
@00 er, at 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. aoe 


THE ALPHA. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MORAL EDUCATION SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON, 

is devoted to the principle underlying the best inter- 
ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 
their physical natures and how to control them, and 
discover wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. We shall endeavor to seek the means w 
fature generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowledge of the laws of life, wiser and stronger 
parents, and a purer social state. 

TERMS. 


$1, per year. 50 cts. six mos. 25 cts. three mos. 
Send P. C. for specimen copies to the editor. 
CAROLINE B. WINSLOW. M. D., 
No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D. C. 
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- ==! gssocraTED CHARITIES. 
The rt. Mpa iro theob- 
jects of work are quite as dif- 
cult to in America as in England 


deal | 
and Germany in spite of the smaller propor- 
tion 


places blossom, Our love, our care, our 
plans for the poor can be chiefly helpful 
only as they tend in this direction. In ac- 
cordance with the patience and brotherly 
kindness which is put into this labor in 
waste places is the harvest of our visitors 
large or small. The homes of our poor 
have been shockingly neglected, making 
the prison itself hardly less attractive. If 
this is the fault of the inmates in some de- 
gree, it is still more largely the fault of the 
predominant class whose duty it is to be- 
friend the weaker and to counsel it. If it 
be the fault of the landlord insome mes- 
sure, it is still more largely the fault of the 
Board of Health and the instructed mem- 
bers of society who know uncleanness to be 
a public wrong. 

If a man or a woman is ‘‘out of work” in 
America we know it is a sign of incapacity 
somewhere. By letting incapacity and 
idleness alone we are letting so much canker 
alone to fester and bring ruin. Every wo- 
man in a knitting school: lately started 
knew how to cast on the stitches and to 
begin the stocking, but almost every one 
had lost the habit of knitting and had for- 
gotten how to turn the heel. The habii of 
industry had been dropped in the easier 
chase after alms. Asylums, homes and 
hospitals are earnestly requested to send 
orders for stockings to this school, Room 51 
Charity Building. Work done at the low- 
est prices. 

The most, hopeful branch of our labor is 
with the children. We pray our visitors 
to remember this and to gather the girls and 
boys into the numerous schools provided 
forthem. For the little ones there are nur- 
series or kindergartens, for the elder, kitch- 
en gardens and cooking schools and: read- 
ing rooms. A larger opportunity seems to 
be required for boys than has yet been af- 
forded in Industrial and Farm Schools. 
The army of ‘‘dependent” children in Mas- 
sachusetts is already very large. May we 
not do something to prevent it from grow- 
ing larger? We pray our visitors to watch 
and guard and educate the children of our 
poor in their homes, where those homes are 
worthy of the name; and where they are 
not, to be bravein helping to enforce the 
excellent laws of our State for the protec- 
tion of children against dissolute parents 
and harmful surroundings. 


VOTING IN WAKEFIELD. 


The ladies participated in the town meet- 
ing held April 5th. It was a time of pre- 
vailing sickness in the community, and 
owing to that, and to the absence of several 
of their number from town, but fifteen of 
the registered women appeared at the polls. 

Mrs. C. A. Winship was the first to de- 
posit a ballot. There was no ‘‘Woman’s 
Ticket” and the !adies voted quite independ- 
ently, yet the résult told that the majority 
of ladies voted for Lucius Beebe as one 
member of school committee, and for Rev. 
A. 8. Garver as the other. 

Mr. Beebe, who has been one of the 
school committee for several years past, 
was retlected. Asa member of the Legis- 
dature he voted for Woman Suffrage a short 
time ago. The ladies found their first ex- 
perience in voting very pleasant. Quite a 
number of Wakefield ladies were present as 
spectators, and the fact that more than 
twenty sweet-faced little girls sat for sever- 
al hours observing the proceedings with se- 
rious earnestness was regarded as prophetic. 


ADVANCE IN PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 








‘We notice, says one of our exchanges that 
2 Woman has just been appointed to an 
importa nt position in France, that of dele- 
wate gencral for the inspection of children 
under six years of age. 

The State of lowa has now seven lady 
superintendents of schools, and it is no un- 
common thing to seethem elected on school 
committee boards. There have been com- 
mendable instauces. of it in this State and 
the time has been, when we should have 
been glad to have had one upon the com- 
mittee in this city but now we don’t care 
a cent about it. 

Tempora mutantur, nos et mutantur in illis 


~~ ww 





The friends of Equal Suffrage and of all 
reform labor who knew Mrs. Williams, will 
learn with sincere regret that her labors 
here are ended, and that she has joined the 


immortals. 

Though her domestic responsibilities were 
ssuch as to demand to a great extent her 
‘time and interests, and these were always 
faithfully performed; yet few gave to need- 
ed reforms the thought and impulse, and 
the personal effort also, that her desire for 
public improvement prompted. Her inter- 
est in Equal Suffrage, temperance, educa- 
tion and all good works was very great, and 


qi 


her rare good sense, clear sightedness, con- 
cploatignane end seishinlagne. cosas her 
to community in-wh lived, 
ed, to more and better work than would 
otherwise have been accomplished. 

Her home was always open to the advo- 
cates of unpopulat truths. To ber husband 
and children her loss is indeed irreparable; 
her intimate friends will miss her inspira- 
tion to faithful work, and the good causes 
that she aided must receive from those who 
remain greater devotion, if they go forward 
as she has impelled them. . May her exam- 
ple stimulate us to a like devotion to all 
good works! ©. A. J. 

San Francisco, Aprii 20, 1880. 


METHODIST WOMEN MINISTERS. 


The General Conference of the Method- 
ists now in session at Cincinnati, will con- 
sider among other questions of interest that 
of licensing women as settled ministers. 
The subject came up at the recent meeting 
of the Conference in this city, when the 
Rev. Anna Oliver apptied for the nec- 
essary authority to become the settled min- 
ister over her church at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The New York Independent of last week 
has an article by Rev. Mr. Wheatley, who 
urges an affirmative action. He thus con- 
cludes’ ‘‘The licensure of women keeps up 
the continuity of Methodist practice. Su- 
sannah Wesley, mother of John and Charles 
Wesley, though an unlicensed, was a better 
and more popular preacher than her some- 
what lordly husband. John Wesley, al- 
ways powerfully influenced by his saintly 
mother, licensed the Misses Bosanquet, 
Briggs, Perronet, Crosby, Murrell, and 
other ‘‘elect” ludies, in the same sense and 
quite as. formally as he licensed hundreds 
of his male helpers. To Sarah Mullett, an 
uncommonly able and useful preacher, 
whose name appeared on the circuit plan, 
together with that of her husband, he gave 
written authority at the Manchester confer- 
ence, in 1787, by the following note: ‘We 
give the right hand of fellowship to Sarah 
Mullett, and have no objection to her being 
a preacher in our connection, so !ong as she 
preaches Methodist doctrine and attends to 
our discipline.’ Space will not permit de- 
tailed mention of Mrs. Dr. Taft, another 
marvelously successful Wesleyan preacher; 
nor of her prophetic sisters, who abounded 
among the Wesleyans ir Great Britain after 
their founder’s decease, as they do among 
the primitive Methodists to this day. Mes- 
dames H. P. Reeves, Phebe Palmer, Van 
Cott, Wittenmeyer, Willing, and hundreds 
more have been marvclously blessed in this 
country while proclaiming the common 
salvation. In England, Dr. Mahan tells us 
that the ministry of women is more efficient 
of good in Northampton, the home of the 
infidel Bradlaugh, than that of men. In 
Dorking, too, a young lady of very superior 
education, daughter of a retired officer in 
the army, baptized with the Holy Ghost 
and with power, is instrumentally reform- 
ing the town and gathering hundreds of 
saved immortals into the church of Christ.” 

We shall note the proceedings of the 
General Conference at Cincinnati on this 
subject with special interest because its ac- 
tion will have an important bearing upon 
the question what place can women hold in 
the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, 8. W. B. 





o 
| SILK CULTURE BY THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


8. R. Lowery, of Huntsville, Alabama, 
is now in this city for the purpose of inter- 
esting the public in behalf of the colored 
people. Mr. Lowery is the son of a slave, 
but has been educated and has been admit- 
ted to the. practice of law in the Supreme 
Court at Washington. Mr. Lowery’s 
daughter established in 1876 a school for 
silk culture. The school has received from 
the agricultural county fair several premiums 
for its specrmens. Miss Lowery has died 
but the school is still carried on by her sis- 
ter and aunt, and’ gives work to forty peo- 
ple. Ex-governor Chapman has promised 
to give a very large tract of land, valued at 
one hundred thousand dollars, for the ad- 
vancement of this school, provided a suffi- 








.| client sum can be obtained to endow it. Mr. 


Lowery is also interested 1n a plan to secure 
homes for the colored people in the West. 
He and other colored friends have also start- 
eda weekly newspaper in Washington called 
the Hrodus, to be devoted to the interests of 
the colored people. We hope Boston will 
have an opportunity to hear a lecture from 
Mr. Lowery, and to learn more fuily of his 
plans. & W. B. 
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THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


This school will be held from July 12 to 
August 14. Lectures will be given daily, 
one at nine in the morning, the other at 
half-past seven in the evening. The lec- 
tures include five by Mr. A. Bronson Al- 
cott on “‘Mysticism;” ten by Dr. H. K. 
Jones on ‘Ancient and Modern Platon- 
ism;” ten by Mr. W. T. Harris on ‘‘The 
History and Nature of Speculative Philoso- 
phy;” five by Mr. D. J. Snider,,on ‘‘Shak- 
speare;” four by the Rev. W. H. Chan- 
ning on ‘Oriental and Mystical Philoso- 
phy;” three by the Rev. Dr. J. 8. Kidney 
on “The Philosophy of Beauty;” two by 








Mrs. E. D, Cheney on ‘‘Color and Early 





Ameriean Art;” two by Mr. John Albee on 
“Language and Style;” two by Dr. E. 
Mulferd on ‘‘Theology;” two by Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn on ‘“‘the Philosophy of Charity,” 
and ome by each of the following persons: 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Prof B. Peirce, the 
Rev, Dr, Bartol, Professor A. P. Peabody, 
R. W, Emerson, Dr. F. H. Hedge, Profes- 
sor G. H. Howison and Mr. D. A. Wasson. 
Mr. Alcott will preside over the meetings, 
he will open and close the session, and take 
general charge of the customary conversa- 
tions and discussions. Visitors may for a 
slight fee secure admission to any and all of 
the lectures. These will be given at the 
Hillside chapel, near the Orchard House. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
“The Crowning Triumph,” a collection 
of Sacred Songs and Gospel Hymns. By 
George G. Hugg and Frank L. Armstrong. 


Philadelphia: F. A. North & Co, 1308 
Chestnut street. , 


“The Little Mountain Princess.” A 
Sierra Snow Plant. By Ella 8. Cummins. 
Boston: Loring, Publisher, corner Brom- 
field and Washington streets. 


*‘Reminiscences ‘of James C. Ayer and 
the town of Ayer.” By Charles Cowley. 
Third edition. Printed by the Penhatton 
Printing Company, Lowell, Maas. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Mrs. Beavcuamp Brown. Roberts Broth- 
ers, 

It is very safe to predict a sea shore pop- 
ularity for this new volume in the ‘‘No 
Name Series,’’ for its life like sketches of 
character, its picturesque Island life, and 
the love making, which is rather abundant, 
will make it a fascinating book for the idle 
hours of summer exile. Doubtless every 
reader will know a Mrs, B. B.—and her be- 
witching nieces--or characters so like that 
slight changes here and there would muke 
them fit. Sparkling Joan and pretty Elsie, 
are pictures to the life, and may be seen on 
any class day with their Sneyds and La 
Branche—but Margaret Ufford, can it be 
that a woman, so utter!y heartless and sel- 
fish, walks our streets, and reigns as queen? 
There is a want of keepingin Mrs, Ufford’s 
character,—she is called noble, and with a 
generous heart; regal personally she is rep- 
resented, but no woman who after the ex- 
perience of her early me.rried life, could re- 
turn to the utterly heartless and selfish co- 
quetry, which she indulged in at Plum Is- 
land could be au fond, noble or true. She 
had more to be responsible for than Camilla 
Trevylyan, (the book would have b cn 
quite as interesting with this character lett 
out) if endowed by nature with such a rare 
character, and it does not seem either life 
or poetic justice that she should be reward- 
ed by the love of such a man as Paul Baru- 
ther, though perbaps he could do nothing 
less than.to give the life she had rescued, 
to the redeeming of her till then worse than 
wasted existence. Were it not for Baru 
ther’s manly appeals to the higher and bet- 
ter in woman’s nature, this bouk might be 
looked upon as written for the glorification 
of the selfish life, being in this, such a 
strong contrast to Mrs. Whitney’s novels— 
her characters may flirt, may be worldly, 
but there is alwaysa better ideal to look 
upon, and, they are not so utterly given up 
to the life of luxury and show—the shams 
of this world, A pity it is for our puritan 
city if this book is looked upon as a fair 
representation of its best life—even in a 
worldly sense. There are clever hits; the 
Jesuit Father is admirably drawn; the 
young Englishman a fair type of his.class, 
and Mrs. Rochfort a good representative of 
the high church Fathers, honest and firm. 
Larry, is omg. enough for us to feel 
regret at his heart disappointment, though 
afterall he did not seem to take it much to 
heart, but is probably quite as blithe to-day 
as if he had won his ‘‘nut brown maid.” 
Mrs. Forsythe is not a pleasant sketch of 
our foreign ambassadors: But with its 
many defects, this story possesses real in- 
terest, and the author may, in her next, pic- 
ture a nobler phase of life. 

















P “iy Back Aches So, 

and I feel miserably” said a hard-workingman. The 
doctor questioned him and found that he had been 
habitually costive for years, that now his kidneys 
were disordered and his whole system deranged. 
Kidney-Wort was recommended and faithfully taken 
and in a short time every trouble was removed. The 
cleansing and tonic power of this medicine on the 
bowels and kidneys is wonderful. 


WHAT IS COMPOUND OXYGEN? 

This new remedy for chronic diseases, which of 
late has attracted so much attention, will be found 
advertised in the present number of our paper. The 
question naturally arises, ‘‘What is Compound Oxy- 
gen?” Its discoverer claims that it isa new combi- 
nation of oxygen and nitrogen—the two elements 
which make up our atmospheric air—in such propor- 
tions as to renderit richer in the life-giving element, 
and that it acts in complete harmony with natural 
laws and forces. If one fifth of the cures which are 
claimed for it, and which seem to be well authentica- 
ted, have really been made, then it is the most won- 
derful agent for the relief of suffering humanity 
which the world has seen. A Treatiseon Compound 
Oxygen, containing a histery of the discovery of this 
remedy, a statement of its nature and mode of action, 
and a record of many remarkable cases, will be sent 
free to any one who will write for it to Drs. StarK- 
gy & Paen, of Philadelphia. See their advertise- 
ment. 

Keep your bowels and kidneys in healthy state by 
the use of Kidney-Wort. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club, Monday, 
May 10,3%P.m. Miss Julia A. Sprague will reada 
paper on ‘“T'he Tongue.”’ 


The Members ofthe ‘Educationaland 
Industrial Union” and the “Moral Education Associ- 
ation,” with their friends of both sexes, are invited 
to meet on May 13 at the residence of Mrs. E, L. W. 
Willison, Pine Cliff Cottage, Dedham, to Dyeeicinete 
in the pleasures of a “Basket Picnic,’ The 10:10 
from Boston, 6:30 on return, will be the most conve- 
nient trains, but trains run each hour. Package 
tickets 6 for $1.00. 

















ENGLISH 
TAPESTRY 
| BRUSSELS, 


9 CENTS. 


LOWELL EXTRA SUPERFINES, 


Warranted Perfect, 


4 CENTS. 


J. ELLIOT BOND. 


173 Washington Street, Boston, 
8 





CARPETINGS! 
BRUSSELS, __ 
TAPESTRY, 
INGRAINS, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
STRAW MATTINGS, 
TURKISH RUGS, ETC., 


Contracted for previous to the large advance in 
prices, and will be sold very mucu Lower than if 
bought now. 


Lowest Prices Guaranteed! 


Franklin Crosby, 


(Late of Childs Crosby & Lane) 
96 Hanover Street, 


NEAR WASHINGTON STREET, 





Tells all 

about Slipping, Potting, Watering, Air, Light, 

at, Frozen Plants, &c., &c. Also, Jlow to destroy 

insects on plants. One copy sent, postage paid, from 
this office, on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor. Bedford Street. 


Groat Treatise on HOUSE PLANTS. 
He 








XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2 





NU tuttilives oF pillows re- 


Makes a pericct veu, 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body 


as pleasantly, and lies straight. Folded or opened 
instantly. Self-tastening. t is just the thing for 
hotels, offices, cottages, camp-mectings, sportsmen, 
etc. Good for the lawn, piazza, or ‘‘coolest place in 
the house.”’ Splendid for invalids or children. Sent 
on receipt of price, orC.O. D. For 60 cts. extra. 
with order, I will prepay expressage to any railroad 
station east of Mississippi river and north of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. For 76 cents, in Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Iowa. 

HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton street, Bos- 
ton; 207 Canal street, New York; 165 North Second 
street, Philadelphia. Send for Circulars. 

3m 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


The LATEST STYLES of 


Fine Medium and Low 
Cost Paper Hangings, 


BORDERS, DADOES, 
Friezes, Picture Mouldings 


And Curtain Fixtures, 








Retailing at less than any other store in Boston. 


Cheap Papers 8 Cents Per Roll and 
. Upwards. 


TF. SWAN, 
20 Cornhill, Boston. 


19—3mo 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mase. This institution, com 
lete in every hey og a is now open to invalids 
d for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights, 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Srow, treats of the 
property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 
gospel. Send “‘money orders” to Educatio and 
ndustrial Union, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass. 


i7ly 


MISS ALICE FLETCHER 


will give an 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURE, 


on the 


Ancicnt Towns of the Ohio Valley 
for the benefit of 
THE N. E. WOMEN’S CLUB SCHOLARSHIP 
pa, cr May 12, at 3% o'clock, at No. 5 Park 


Tickets at twenty-five cents each may be obtained 
at the Club Rooms and at this office. 














CARPETS. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO, 
163 to 169 Washington street, 


Are just opening a Large Line of 


Tapestries, 
Three-Plys, 

Tapestry Ingrains, 
Extra Superfines and 
Superfines, 


Also, a Full Assortment of 


PLAIN AND FANCY 
MATTING, 


All of which were bought LOW and 
are to be sold CHEAP. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 
163 to 169 Washington street. 


153mo 


MISS MARCELLA BALLARD, 


MILLINERY. 
Mourning orders promptly attended to. 
5 Temple Place, Boston, Room 4, 


ELLEN A. PIERSON, 


Tescher of SHORT-HAND WRITING. 


Terms, 50) cts. per lesson. One lesson per week will 
ensure .ood success. 


11 Davis Street, Boston, Mass, 
HYGIENE UNDERGARMENTS. 
A new and improved corset waist (a perfect substi- 
tute for corsets.) Trousseaux artistically{designed and 
daintily made. Patterns sold. 
MISS BATES, Room 7, 129 Tremont St. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


A § 
im 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and -Fall 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LA: TES? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted, 
Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 
CHD . 


ANNIE T, FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


A select stock of Parlor Suits, Easy Ch 
Chairs, Odd Chairs, Lounges, etc., endo ye 
expressly for retail trade, at manufacturers’ prices. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


A line of Raw Silks, Spun Silks; Satin, Satene 
Cashmere, Terry, Momie Cloth 5 ; Ta 
Cords, Window Shades, and Cornioes a" _- 


AT LOW PRICES. 


WALNUT CURTAIN POLES, 


with trimmings 5 feet long, 


$1.87, 


Draperies and Shades made to order. Hair Mat- 
an te gh snolet ing oe one ho ‘do aret 
+ Teupholstering and re “ 
estimates at residence if desired. pairing; will give 


GOLDTHWAIT BROS., 


569 Washington Street 
Up One Flight. 
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$5 to $20 rectsr.nsenes, Somplcenorth ts 
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